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INTRODUCTION. 
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Thb importance and utility of Horticultubb, or the art 61 
cultivating those products of the soil which are used in domestio 
eeonomy, require no elaborate exposition. The greatest bless- 
ings which a kind Providence can bestow on man, in his sub- 
lunary state of existence, are, health of body and peace of mind ; 
and the pursuits of gardening eminently conduce to these. 
Gardening was the primitive employment' of ^q first mom; and 
the first of men^ among his descendants, have ever been attached 
to that occupation. Indeed, we can hardly form an idea of 
human felicity, in which a garden is not one of its most promi- 
nent characteristics. 

Gardening is not only an innocent and healthy, but a profita- 
ble occupation. It is not alone by the money which is made^ 
bat also by the money which is aaved^ that the profits of a pursuit 
should be estimated. Where a good garden constitutes part of 
a rural establishment, and the culinary uses of its productions 
are well understood, the field or the market furnishes a propor- 
tionably small part of the provisions necessary for family con- 
sumption. " I consider," said Dr. Deane, " the kitchen garden 
of very considerable importance, as pot-herbs, salads, and roots 
of various kinds, are useful in house-keeping. Having a plenty 
of them at hand, a femily will not be so likely to run into the 
en or, which is too common in this coimtry, of eating flesh in 
too great a proportion for health. Farmers, as well as others, 
should have kitchen gardens; and they need not grudge the 
labor of tending them, which may be done at odd intervals of 
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time, which would otherwise chance to-be consumed in needless 
loitering." 

Cowley says of gardening, " It is one of the best-natured de- 
lights of all others, for a man to look about him, and see nothing 
but the effects and improvements of his own art and diligence ; 
to be always gathering some fruits of it, and at the same time 
to behold others ripening, and others budding ; to see his soil 
covered with the beauteous creatures of his own industry ; and 
to see, like God, that all his works are good." 

We shall here state, concisely, some of the principal pre- 
requisites for successful horticulture, directing our observations, 
chiefly, to what relates to the kitchen garden. Gardens are 
usually classed under the following heads : — the kitchen garden ; 
the fruit garden ; and the flower garden. The flower garden, 
being designed principally for ornament, should be placed in the 
most conspicuous part, that is, in front, or next to the back part 
of the house ; the kitchen garden and fruit garden may follow 
in succession. With respect to the natural situation of a gar- 
den, Nicol and Forsyth agree in preferring a gentle declivity 
towards the south, a little inclining to the east, to receive the 
benefit of the morning sun. A kitchen garden should not be 
situated at any great distance from the house, lest, being too 
much out of sight, it should be out of mind, and the necessary 
culture of it too much neglected. It should be placed adjoining 
to a stable, whence the dung may be easily conveyed into the 
inclosure. It should be sheltered, as much as can be, from the 
north and east, to prevent the blighting winds from affecting the 
trees. The best soil for a garden is a sandy loam, two or three 
feet deep, according to Forsyth ; but if deeper, the better. The 
earth should not be of a binding nature in summer, nor retentive 
of rain in winter, but of such a texture that it can be worked 
at any season, when not frozen, without difficulty. 

A garden should have a close fence, that the winds may not 
drive seeds of weeds into it. The fence should be at least 
Beyen feet high, and picketed to prevent the entrance of thieves. 
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The height and closeness of the fence will increase the vegetation 
by increasing the warmth of the air in the garden, excepting, 
perhaps, the parts which are shaded by the fences. The rage of 
high winds will be so opposed as to prevent the tearing and dis* 
torting of tender plants, and fowls may be more easily kept out. 
The height of walls for training fruit trees, generally approved, 
is from ten to twelve feet ; but it is more commonly determined 
by the size and form of the garden, and the inclination of its 
sur&ce. " Many low walls, or stout ranges of paling," Aber- 
crombie observes, " will produce a greater total effect, in accel- 
erating fruit, than the same expenditure in high walls." " Fruit 
walls, five or six feet high, Hitt remarks, " will do very well for 
peaches, cherries, vines, and figs ; but he would not advise the 
planting of apricots, plums, or pears, on such walls, they 
requiring more room, and to stand longer before they bear. 
Garden walls have been colored white or black, and the latter 
color is justly preferred as absorbing and refracting more heat 
than any other, and thereby accelerating the maturity, and im- 
proving the quality of fruits." 

A copious supply of water is very essential to a good kitchen 
garden. Loudon remarks, that " Many kitchen crops are lost, 
or produced of very inferior quality, for want of watering. 
Lettuces and cabbages are often hard and stringy ; turnips and 
radishes do not swell ; onions decay ; cauliflowers die off; and, 
in general, in dry seasons, all the cfnidferece become stinted or 
covered with insects, even in rich, deep soils. Copious waterings 
in the evenings, during the dry seasons, would produce that 
fullness and succulency which we find in the vegetables produced 
hi the Low Countries, and in the Marsh Gardens at Paris, and 
in England at the beginning and latter end of the season. 

Vegetables that are newly transplanted, as they have their 
roots more or less diminished, or otherwise injured, oflen need 
watering, until they have taken new root. But this should be 
done with caution. If a dry season follow the transplanting, let 
them be watered, if they appear to droop, only at evenings, and 
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ABTIGHOKB. 
Cynara Scdymns. — Artiehaut, Fr* — Artischoke, Ger. 

Ybeue are, according to Loudon, three varieties cultivated — Conical, 
French, or oral artichoke, vith green head. The head is oval, the scales 
open, and not turned in at the top, as in the globe sort. — Globe, or largest, 
with dusky, purplilsh head. The scales are turned in at top, and the recep- 
tacle more succulent than the other.^-The dwarfish globe, a prolific variety, 
and valuable as occupying little room with its head. The globe kind is the 
only one usually cultivated in this country. 

In making new plantations, select deep, rich, light loam, not liable to re* 
tain much wet in winter, nor to be very dry in summer. Let it have a 
gentle slope, sufficient to carry off any moisture that might lodge in the 
trenches between the rows, for that is more ir^urious to the roots in winter 
than the severest frost.- Lay on a good quantity of rotten dung, and trench 
the ground eighteen inches deep, incorporating the manure well therewith, 
and thoroughly pulverizing the ground in digging ; then proceed to slip off 
the young shoots from the mother stools, with all the roots and fibers they 
may have thrown out, and close the earth about the remaining shoots. 
These being provided, >pttll off any loose hanging leaves, and trim the fibers; 
then plant them with a dibble about four or five inches deep, in rows five 
feet asunder, and two feet apart in the row, leaving part of their green tops 
above ground, and the hearts of the plants free from any earth over them ; 
be careful also to give each plant a little water to settle the earth about its 
roots. 

Or, if you have seedling year old plants in a seed bed, you may take 
them up, and after shortening the tap roots a little, and .dressing their leaves, 
jilant them as above. 

Subsequent culture.^^ AW spring and summer keep them clear from weeds, 
by occasionally hoeiig between the plants; this, with regular waterings in 
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the dry weather of summer, is all the culture which they require, till the 
season of production has terminated. They will produce some tolerahle 
heads the same year in August, and thence till November ; next year they 
will head sooner in full perfection. By having fresh stools planted every 
year or two, the old and new plantations together furnish a production of 
heads from June oi July till November. Besides the main head, several 
smaller lateral heads generally spring from the sides of the stem in succes- 
sion ; but, in order to encourage the principal head to littain the full size, 
most of the side si.ckers should be detached in young growths, when their 
heads are the size of a large egg, which in that state are also prepared for 
some tables. As to the continuing main heads, permit them to have Hill 
growth till the scales begin to diverge considerably, but gather them before 
the flowers appear, cutting to each head a part of the stalk. When the en- 
tire crop on a stem is taken, cut off the stem close to the ground, to give the 
plant more strength for new shoots.'' — Jtbercrombie. ^To encourage the 
production of large main heads, some detach all the lateral heads in a young 
state. These are commonly in a fit state for eating raw, having attained 
about one third of their proper size ; and they are for this purpose frequently 
sold in Covent Garden market, chiefly to foreigners. Another thing prac* 
ticed, with the same view, is the shortening the ends of the large leaves."— 
Neill^ in Ed, Enryc. 

Winter dressing. — ^Abercrombie says, " First cut down all the large leaves, 
but without hurting the small central ones, or the new shoots. Then dig 
the ground between and along each row ; raising it gradually from both 
sides, ridgeways, over the roots, and close about the plants. In ngoroua 
frosty weather, cover also in the litter, and close about each plant.'' Arm* 
strong remarks, that " various means have been employed for preserving 
the outstanding plants during the winter. That which is most commonly 
used is, after stripping off the dead or decaying leaves, and trimming down 
the sound ones to three or four inches, to open trenches around the plant, 
and to draw about it the earth furnished by these. This is again covered 
with long dung or stable litter, so as entirely to exclude rain, and snow, and 
frost. But, in making these provisions against cold and wet weather, we 
must not forget that it is possible to be careful overmuch; for if the mounds 
of earth and litter be large and close, we expose our plants to suffocation 
from want of air ; to exhaustion from a continued vegetation, and to scorch* 
ing from the fermentation of the covering matter, which, if the weather be 
wet, and but occasionally warm, seldom fails to occur, 

" To obviate these difficulties, it has been proposed that the moundd b# 
gradually formed ; that the first covering be merely a wrapping of long 
dung, and that the additions made to it be conformed to the weather, leav- 
ing openings in all cases, on its southern side, for the purposes of ventila^ 
(j on, and in no case to permit fhe covering to exceed two feet in thicknesa 
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Bat ev%n this mode of treatment is not fne from objt.^on ; htf fef, tb» 
direct mpplication of the dung to the plant will always alter its flftTor, ami 
very much degrade it; and, again, the capriciousness of the weather doe* 
not generally give either warning of its changes, or time to accommodate- 
ouifielves to theip ; they often take place in the night, and often (whether 
in the night or in the day) under cifHirnstjiifes which prevent us fronr 
giving the plant the additional ooveiing ii may require. Two other methods^ 
therefore, not dissimilar jfi ihemsdves, have been suggested — ^the one to- 
employ hollow cylijMiecs of earthenwam, covered with a tile or piece of 
slate, and of Ciapacity sufficient to erabraoe the plant ; the other to form caps: 
of straw (such as are used for lodging bees), and having a movable top of 
the sune material. To the last method we see no room for objection ; in 
application it is easy, requiiing no skill and but little labor, while the mate- 
rial and workmanship are both cbe^p and durable, and their property of ex- 
cluding rain, snow and frost not to be doubted." 

Spring dresting. — ^ In spring, the litter -and earth being removed in March 
for April (April or May in this country), according to the season, the stocks 
;are examined J and two or three of the strongest or best sheets being se- 
lected ifqr^^wing, the rest are removed by pressure wibh the thumb, or by 
•.a knife or wooden chisel. These shoots, or suckers, art* used- foi new plan- 
tations. Pigitbe whole groi^id level, loosening it to theas9wn.o£ the roots 
>of, every planV^-i-lAtudm- 

Duration (/fhe-pUwtau — ^Atr^<iho(ise |ilants eontinuo prodbotive fbr several 
-years ; hot, «vary season, some .well rotted dung, dx fresh se»>weed,. should 
.4)e delved into the ground at the winter dressing. It is teitain,.howevei:y 
«that after a few years <the .plants begin to degenerate, the heads^ becoming 
•smaller and Jess ^suoculent. It is ,theielbre a genecal rule nottokeepan 
4irtichoke plantation beyond four or, at most, six y^ara. Scaaoaly any kind, 
•of .gmh or -wire^wor^ «ver touches the jwits ,of artichoke*;: they form,, 
^therefore, an exoellent preparatiyeibr^ <H'op of.onicnS) -GAiallot angarlicv In 
>many gardens, a small new plantation is formed every ^ear; an(fiin this way-' 
the artichoke season, which begins in June, is ^pPDlwged till Cfovember;; 
those from. the.eJd /Stock oontinoing till^j^uguyt,. when those from .the new 
stocks toeme in. If the last gathered.be cut with the-stems at ildl lengthy 
; and if these be stuck among.mQ^st sand, the heads oaay. be pfjaservedia<month> 
longer. 

Seed. — ^^The heads, .when suffered to remain ten ^aysiprdiifisitn^ht'aftei: 
the season of cuttiijig, expand the calix leaves, and display .AB aggmgalioni 
of jagged p^Q>le florets, producing ra.iine appearance. tWhen jipe seed ist 
wanted, those heads in flower are to be bent down, and. retftiaed ib'that- 
position, so that the calix may throw off the .autumnal i:ai^9. An geicraly. 
vhowever, the seed is not perfectujd.in our [the British] ciito^t/^^J!M^L(Mdom^' 
^raistrong says, ^'.Every^g^xdener who qnd^stands his tra^e,3«^?ll(|hke 
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to set apart a few of the fineit heads of his own crop for seed ; but as iift 
stock is upright, and the head so formed as to receive and hold water, it 
often happens that the seeds rot. To prevent this, the steins of the plants 
so set apart should be tied to stakes driven into the ground near them, and 
gradually bent, so as to giv3 to the heads that degree of declination that will 
be sufficien^to carry off the water that may fall upon them.'' 

Uu. — In England, the full heads only are eaten, always boiled. In Italy, 
they eat the young heads raw, with oU, salt and pepper. The stalks ire 
eaten in France and Germany, boiled and seasoned with butter and vinegar. 
The flowers have the property of rennet, and have sometimes been used aa 
a substitute for that article. 



ASPARAGUa 
AsparagtM OfficinaMs, — Asperge, Fr. — Spargel^ Ger 

SoU. — ^Asparagus ground should be light, yet rich : a sandy loam, well 
mixed with rotten dung or sea- weed, is recommended. 

Preparation. — A good quantity of dung trenched twelve or fifteen inches 
below the surface. 

Propagation. — It is best to raise this plant from seeds, although the sprouts 
from seeds will not be fit to cut so soon by a year as from the roots. The 
seeds should be dead ripe when gathered, and taken from the strongest and 
most compact shoots. 

Quantity of seed^ or root*. — If sown to transplant, fbr a bed four feet and a 
half wide by six feet in length, one quart of seed will be requisite. If sown 
to remain, for a bed four feet and a half wide by thirty feet in length, one 
pint is necessary. If plants a year old are wanted for a plantation, then for 
a bed four feet and a half wide by thirty feet in length, to contain four rows 
of plants nine inches distant in the row, one hundred and sixty plants will 
be requisite. The seeds may be sown as early as the season will permit in 
the spring, or (according to Cobbett) "three weeks, or about, before the 
frost sets in '' in the fall — and " press the earth well down about the seed ; 
and, as soon as the frost sets in, but not before, cover the ground with muck 
or litter a foot deep, and lay some boards or poles to Prevent its blowing off. 
As soon as the frost breaks up in the spring, take off the litter, and you will 
Have the plants quickly up." 

Progressive culture. — In the month of March or April, (during the whole 
existence of the plant,) the beds must be carefully forked and dressed, and 
kept clear of weeds. Occasional waterings are necessary, till the third or 
fourth year, when the pit its will be sufiiciently established to do without. 
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then.. Permit tie entire crop the first two years, and the greater part of h 
the third year, to run up to stalks. It is a common practice to sow onions, 
lettuce, &c.*the first two years. Mr. Loudon, however, says, ^4he advan- 
tage of this practice is questionahle ; and, at idl events, it should not be con- 
tinued after the plants are in full bearing." 

Time of cutting. — ^^ If you plant roots, the shoots may be cut the second 
year after ; if seeds, they will not be fit to cat till the third year. All the 
shoots, which come up before the middle of June, may be cut off without 
injuring the roots ; after which time, tiie late shoots should be left to run up, 
and go to seed ; otherwise the roots will be weakened." — Deane. 

Cutting and gathering. — ^' In new plantations, be careful not to begin cut- 
ting till the stools have become mature, or the third or fourth year. Like- 
wise observe, both in old and new beds, to gather all the produce in a regu- 
lar, successive order, within the proper liinits of the season. As the rising 
shoots project two, three, four or five inches, at most, above the ground, 
while the top bud remains close and plump, they are in the best condition 
for gathering. Cut them off within the ground, with a narrow, sharp-point- 
ed knife, or small saw, nine inches long ; thrusting the knife or saw down 
straight, close to each^ shoot separately, cut it off slantingly, about three 
inches below the surface, with care not to wound the young buds advancing 
below. Observe in a new plantation, in the first year's gathering, if the 
shoots come up of irregular sizes, to cut only some of the larger for a fort- 
night, or three or four weeks, and then permit the whole to run; but other- 
wise when in strong production, gather all as they come, two or three timet 
a week, or as required during the season, till the 21st of June ; then, at 
furthest, terminate the cutting, and permit the after-shoots to run up in stalk 
till October. If, from a particular inducement, you cut later than the 2l8t 
of June, be careful to leave two or more shoots to each stool, in order to 
draw nourishment to it ; for the stools left without growing shoots will per- 
ish ; and, by negligence in this respect, many vacuities or unproductive spoti 
are left in beds." 

. Shaker method. — " Beds should be made as soon as the ground is clear from 
frost — the first part of April, in ordinary seasons. The ground must be well 
worked to the depth of a spade blade, and intimately mixed with rotted 
horse-manure. The seeds should then be sowed in rows or drills, twenty 
inches apart, and one inch deep, the rows crosswise of the beds. They 
should be raked in lengthwise of the rows. 

*^ Asparagus will be large enough to begin to cut the third spring after it 
is sowed. It may be cv.t unl il the 20th June every year afterwards. As 
soon as the cutting season is over, hoe it over lightly, so as to loosen the soil 
and make the surface even. Every other year, spread on each bed an inch 
layer of good yard-manure before hoeing. The tops will now grow to a 
grett size, and mostly seed weV • Early in the spring, cut the di'y tops cIom 
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to the ground, lay them evenly on the beds, and born them theie. Then 
hoe the beds over, and nke them again They are then prepared for a new 
growth. 

** Most of the English books recommend breaking up old asparagus beds 
once in a certain number of years. Some of the Shakers' beds have been 
cut twenty-five years, ani under that eouTM of treatment are as good as they 
•ver were." 



BALM. 
Meliua offieinalia, — BaumCy Fr. 

^Tbb balm is a haidy perennial, with square stems, which rise two feet 
high or more, furnished with large ovate leaves, growing by pairs at each 
jabot. It ii a native of Switzerland and the south of France, produces flow- 
ers of a purplish color from June to October." There is a variety with 
hairy leaves. • 

Propagation. — "^ It is readily propagated by porting the roots, preserving 
two or three buds to each piece, or by slips, either in autumn or spring."— 
Loudon. 

Culture. — **^ Plant the slips or sets in any bed of common earth, by dibble 
or trowel, and &om eight inches to a foot apart, giving water if dry weather. 
Those of the spring planting will soon grow freely for use the same year ; 
and afterwards will increase by the root into large bunches of several years' 
continuance, furmshing annual supplies from March to September." — Lou' 
don. 

Dried Balm. — ^ Gather when coming into flower, and when the leaves 
are entirely free from dew or moisture ; then dry rapidly in the shade, or 
better in an oven ; and when cool press the herbage into packages, and wrap 
them up in white paper till wanted for use. Keep the packages dry, and in 
a close drawer." — Loudon. 

Uae. — ^ Formerly the balm was held in very high estimation : Paracelfius 
supposed it to possess virtues, by which human life could be prolonged be- 
yond the usual period. In modem times, however, the properties of this 
agreeable plant are better underatood : it yields, by distillation, a small pro 
portion of an essential oil, of a yellowish color, and a veiy grateful smell. 
A few drops of this oil, diluted in a glass of simple water, or strong infusions 
o'' ''he young shoots, drank as a tea, and continued for several weeks or 
mouvhs, have proved of service to nervous and hypochondriacal patients, of 
a lax and debilitated habit. Either of these liquid preparations, when 
slightly acidulated with lemon iuice, acquires a fine reddish colour, and may 
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lie taken with advantage in dry, parching fevets, as well as in cases of dis- 
tressing flatulenc} , attended with eructations, where the first passages hava 
pieviously been opened.'' — Ihm. Eney. vol. i. p. 127. 



BEAN& 
Phaseolus, — Haricot^ Fr. — Schminkhohne^ Q&r. 

Thkue are two distinct species of the bean, which are often confounded by 
writers on agricultural subjects, to wit, vida, faba^ garden bean, or horse 
bean, and j^uueolut vulgaris^ or kidney bean. The want of distinguishing be- 
tween these two different genera or sorts of plants, may lead to erroneous 
practices, and consequent detriment to the cultivator. 

The mciafaba, or garden bean, (often called English bean,) is an annual 
plant, rising from two to four feet high, with a thick, angular stem, the 
leaves divided, and without tendrils ; the flowers white, with a black spot 
in the middle of the wing ; seed-pods thick, long, woolly within, and in- 
closing the large ovate flatted seeds, for the sake of which the plant is culti- 
vated in gardens. The following varieties are advertised for sale in Mr. 
Russell's Catalogue, viz. 



English dwarfs. 
Early mazagan, 
Sword long pod, 



Green nonpareil, 
Broad Windsor. 



^ These varieties should be planted as early as practicable in April." 

It is said that this kind of bean is propagated to the best advantage in a 
stiff, moist loam, with a considerable proportion of clay^ The following are 
Mr. Loudon's directions for its culture : — 

Quantity rf seeds. — For early crops, one pint of seed will be requisite lor 
every eighty feet of row ; for main crops, two quarts for every 340 feet ot 
row ; and for late crops, nearly the same as the cariy. 

Method cf sowing. — " Plant all the sorts in rows, two feet and a half apart, 
for the smaller or very early, or very late kinds ; and three fiset for the 
larger ; the smcdler beans two inches deep, and three inches distant in the 
row ; the larger three inches deep, and four inches distant in the row." 

Tr€Maplamting, — Speechly constantly transplants his early bean crops, and 
considers that this plant may be as easily transplanted as cabbage, or any 
other vegetable. It is a practice with him to plant beansi alternately with 
potatoes, in the same row ; the rows three feet apart, and tiie potatoes eight- 
een inches apart in the row, so that the beans are nine inches from the pota- 
toes. The beans are transplanted, by which means they have the start and 
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advantage of the potatoes and weeds, and, as they come in early, may M 
gathered bef ire they can possibly incommode or injure the potatoes. 

Manual jrocest. — The work of sowing is most generally effected by a 
dibble, having a thick, blunt end, to make a wide aperture for each bean, 
to admit it clear to the bottom, without any narrow, hollow parts below 
strike the earth fully and regularly into the holes over the inserted beans. 
Or the planting may be performed, occasionally, in drills drawn with a hoe 
the proper depth and distance as above ; place the beans at intervals along 
the bottom of earh drill, and earth them over evenly; which method, 
though suitable to any kinds, may be more particularly adopted In sowing 
the early and other small sorts. 

Soaking teed in summer. — In planting late crops in June or July, if the 
weather be dry, it is eligible to give the beans a previous soaking for several 
hours in soft water ; or, if they are to be sown in drills, water the drills be- 
forehand; then directly put in the beans, and earth them in while the 
ground remains moist. 

Siibaequent culture. — " As the plants come up, and advance from four to 
six inches high, hoe up some earth to the stems on both sides of each row, 
cutting down all weeds. Repeat the hoeing as future weeds arise, both to 
keep the ground about the plants clean, and to looeen the earth to encourage 
their growth. In earthing up, great care must be taken that the earth does 
not fall on the renter of the plant, so as to bury it ; for this occasions it to 
rot or fail. After earthing up, stir between the rows with a three-pronged 
fork. As the different crops come into full blossom, pinch or cut off the 
tops, in order to promote their fruiting sooner in a more plentiful production 
of well-filled pods." — Jlbercrombic. 

Nicol says, ^^ Topping is unnecessary for any but the early crops ; being 
]gracticed to render them more early." Mr. Armstrong is of opinion, that 
^ of this practice, and of the theory on which it is founded, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt, because it does not appear to follow that, when the growth 
of a plant is checked or suspended in one direction, it will not exert itself 
in another as injuriously to the crop as any increased length of stem would 
have done. Every day's experience shows, that, if we pollard an apple- 
tree, we indeed stop its growth upward ; but that, instead of sending its 
surplus juices to the support and enlarjgement of the fruit, (as this practice 
supposes,} it hastens to throw out lateral stems or suckers, which give no 
fruit whatever. Our creed, therefore, is, that, in the vegetable economy, 
certain juices go to the production of the stem, and certain others, mora 
elaborated, and of a different quality, to that of flowers and fruits, ano that, 
whether desirable or not, the art of giving to either a destination diflerent 
from what nature intended, is yet to be discovered." 

Gathering. — For table use, gather only such aa are tender, the seeds decreas- 
ing in delicacy after they obtain about half the size which they should possen 
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At maturity. When they heoome black-eyed, they are tough and. strong 
tasted, and much inferior. 

7b save teed. — " Either plant some of the approved sorts early in the 
spring, wholly for that purpose, or leave rows of the different crops un* 
gathered, in preference to the gleaning of gathered crops. The pods will 
ripen in August, becoming brown and dry, and the beans dry and hard ; 
then, pulling up the stalks, place them in the sun to harden the seed tho- 
roughly, after which thresh out each sort separately.'' — JibertrombU. 

Use. — ^Mr. Cobbett says, ^^ In England there are some sorts of this bean 
used for horses and hogs ; but there are several sorts used as human food. 
It is at best a coarse and not very wholesome vegetable, yet some people 
like it. It is very much eaten by the country people, in ikigland, with 
their bacon, along with which it is boiled.'' Bean flour, as Dr. Darwin ob- 
served, is probably more nutritive than that of oats, which appears by its 
effect in fattening hogs ; and, from the relative prices of these articles, ha 
was of opinion, that peaa and beans, in general, supply a cheaper provender 
for horses and other animals. But as the flour of beans and peas is more 
pily than that of oats, it must be more difiicult of digestion. Hence, when 
a horse has been fed with pulse, he will be less active for an hour or two 
afterwards, than if he had eaten oats. It will, therefore, be advisable to 
mix pollard or straw, finely cut, with peas and beans, before giving to cattle. 

Bean, Kidney. — This plant and its uses are too well known to require 
any description. The sorts mentioned in Russell's Catalogue, are Kidn^ 
dwarfs, or string : — early yellow cranberry ; early Mohawk, (which will 
bear a smart frost without injury ;) early yellow six weeks ; early Cana- 
dian dwarf; early dwarf cluster ; early dim colored, or Quaker ; early 
China dwarf; large white kidney dwarf; white cranberry dwarf; red 
cranberry dwarf; Warrington, or marrow; refugee, or thousand to one; 
Rob Roy ; white cutlass bean of Carolina. Pole or running beams : — ^large 
white Lima ; saba or Carolina ; scarlet runners ; white Dutch runners ; 
Dutch case-knife, or princess; red cranberry; white cranberry; (the three 
last mentioned string beans ;) asparagus, or yard long, ddichos sesquipedalix. 

The following directions for the' culture of the bean in gardens are from 
McMahon : " Towards the latter end of April, [or the fore part of May in 
New England,] you may plant a flrst crop of kidney-beans in the open 
ground. Select a warm, dry and favorably situated spot, and, having dug 
and manured it properly, draw drills an inch deep, and two feet or thirty 
inches asunder, drop the beans therein two inches apart, and draw the 
earth equally over them ; do not cover them more than an iUch deep; 
for at this early time they are liable to rot, if cold or wet ensue. The 
kinds proper to be sown now are, the early cream-colored, speckled, yellow 
and white dwarfs." 

Loudon gives the following directions for the culture of rwnmtrs or ptkt^ 
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kemUt bbUjbj 9n oonuDonly called in this oountry : — ^The runner kidney 
beans may be sown in a small portion towards the end of April, [aboat the 
middle of May in New England J if tolerably warm, dry weather ; but 
as these beans are rather more tender than the dwarf sorts, more liable to 
rot in the ground by wet and cold, especially the scarlets, the beginning or 
middle of Mk) [firrt of June in New England] will be time enough to sow 
a considenible ^rop ; and you may sow a full crop about the beginning of 
June. Allot principally the scarlet and large white runners. Some Dutch 
runners are very eligible as a secondary crop. The first crops should hi* ve 
the assistance of a south wall. Intermediate crops may be sown in any 
open compartment, or against any fence not looking north. The latest sown 
will continue bearing longer under a good aspect and shelter. In sowing, 
draw drills about an inch and a half, or not more than two inches deep. 
Let parallel rows be at least four feet asunder, to admit in the intervals tall 
sticks or poles for the plants to climb on. Place the beans in the drills, 
four inches apart, and earth them in evenly the depth of the drills. A 
row contiguous to a fence or building may ascend upon lines. Some may 
be sown in a single row along a border, or on each side of a walk, and have 
the support of a slight trellis of laths and lines ; or they might be arched over 
with similar materials to form a shady walk or bower. In a cold, wet sea- 
son, or when requisite to have a few plants more forward than the general 
crop, some scarlets may be sown in April, either in a slight hot-bed, or in 
pots, under frames of hand glass, to raise and forward the plants, till two or 
three inches high : then, at the end of May, transplant them into the open 
garden. As the plants come up, and advance from three to six inches in 
growth, hoe some earth to the stems, cutting down all weeds. When they 
begin to send forth runners, place suitable supports to each row } and con* 
duct the tendrils to the sticks or lines, turning them in a contrary direction 
to the sun. The ascending plants will soon come into flower, podding at 
the joints, in long succession. They are so prolific, that the returns from 
three sowings, in May, June and July, will last from July till October. 

Taking the Crop. — Gather the pods, both from dwarfs and runners, while 
they are young, fleshy, brittle and tender, for then they are in the highest 
perfection for the table ; and the plants will beai more fully, and last longer 
in fruit, under a course of clean gathering. 

To tave sted. — Either sow a portion for that object, or leave rows 
wholly ungathered, of the main crop, or preserve a sufficiency of good podi 
promiscuously. The beans saved should be the first fruits of a crop, sown 
at a period which throws the entire course of growth into the finest part of 
summer. Let them hang on the stalks till they ripen fully^ in August and 
September ; then let the haulm be pulled up and placed in the sun, to dry 
and harden the seed, yt hich should be aft^twaids cleared out of the hoslci, 
baggai up and housed. 
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TLe pea, English bean, and kidney bean are liable to the attaeka of 
Tariona insfcts, especially the aphidet^ [plant lice,] in dry seasons. When 
early crops are newly sown, or planted, mice will burrow for and eat the 
seed, and when it begins to penetrate the soil, it is attacked by snails, slugs, 
the cut worm, &c. The usual means of guarding against the ravages of 
insects must, therefore, be resorted to by the gardener. 

As regards the field culture of the bean, we would observe, that the white 
kind, which is most generally approved of in New England, will {Mroduce 
pretty good crops, on poor, sandy, or g^velly soils ; but when planted on 
such ground, it is good husbandry to wet and roll them in plaster before 
planting. They may be planted in hills or drills, the rows two and a half 
or three feet apart, according to the strength of the soil, and cultivated like 
other hoed crops. They may be planted in the latter end of May, or be- 
ginning of June, or about the time of planting Indian com. If planted in 
hills, they may be placed from fourteen to twenty-four inches apart in the 
rows, and the rows the distance before mentioned. Five beans are quite 
enough to remain in a hill. Hogs' dung, mixed with ashes, is said to be 
the best manure for them, and it is said to be Very injurious to beans to hoe 
them while the dew is on, or in wet weather. 

Judge Buel, of Albany, has given the following notices of some experi- 
mcttts in the field culture of this vegetable : — ^'' Beans may be cultivated in 
drills or in hills. They are a valuable crop, and, with good care, are as 
profitable as a wheat crop. They leave the soil in good tilth. The China 
bean, with a red eye, is to be preferred. They ripen early, and are very 
productive. I cultivated beans the- last year in three difiTerent ways, viz., 
in hills, in drills, and sowed broad-cast. I need not describe the first, which 
is a well-known process. I had an acre in drills, which was the best crop 
I ever saw. My management was this :— >0n an acre of light ground, 
where the clover had been firozen out the preceding winter, I spread eight 
loads of long manure, and immediately plowed and harrowed the ground. 
Drills or furrows were then made with a light plow, at the distance of 
two and a half feet, and the beans thrown along the furrows about the 25th 
of May, by the hand, at the rate of at least a bushel on the acre. I then 
gauged a double mould-board plow, which was passed once between the rows, 
and was followed by a light one horse roller, which flattened the ridges. 
The crop was twice cleaned of weeds, by the hoe, but not earthed. The 
product was more than forty-eight bushels, by actual measurement 
The beans brought me one dollar the bushel last fall. The third experiment 
was likewise upon a piece of ground where the clover had been killed. It 
was plowed about the first of J\ine, the seed sown like peas, upon the 
first furrow, and harrowed in. The drought kept them back ; but about 
65 rods of ground, on which the experiment was made, gave a product of 
twelve and a half bushels. The crop was too ripe when it was harvested, 
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and as it was cat with a scythe, I estimated that about two and a half bushela 
were left upon the ground. No labor was bestowed upon them from tlie 
time they were sown till they were harvested." 

Fonvarding an early crop. — The kidney bean is often partially forced, in 
hot-houses or frames, with a view to the forwarding of its produce in the 
open garden. Mr. Armstrong says, *^In the neigliborhood of cities, the 
dwarf varieties are often cultivated in hot-beds, but the product is of a very- 
inferior kind ; for, of the whole catalogue of vegetables, none is more apt to 
take a disagreeable flavor from hot and fermenting dung (which is the basis 
of these beds) than the bean." It is probable, however, that beans might 
be forced to advantage, in hot-beds, composed of oak leaves, tanner's bark, 
hc^ without deriving therefrom the disagreeable flavor complained of 



BEET. 
Beta Vulgaris, — Beterave, Fr. — Bothe BUhe, Gor. 
Among the more common varieties of this valuable vegetable are, 



French sngar, or amber beet, 
Mangel wurtzel, 
Oreen— for stews or soups, 
Yellow turnip-rooted, 



Early blood turnip-rooted, 
Early dwarf blood, 
Early white scarcity, 
Long blood red. 



Sown from April to- June. The early turnip blood beet is the earliest; 
and of excellent quality for summer use ; the tops being good for boiling as 
greens. Mr. Loudon's directions for the general culture of the beet are : — 

^ Seed and Soil, — The beet is always raised from seed, and for a bed four 
feet and a half by twelve feet, one ounce is requisite. The soil in which it 
naturally delights is a deep, rich sand, dry and light, rather than moist. 
Sowing in seed beds, and transplanting has been tried ; but though it may 
answer for spinage or pot-herb beets, [white and its varieties,] it will not 
answer where the object is a large clean root. 

" Sawf/ng, — ^The beet is sown annually the last week in March, or begin- 
ning of April, [in the northern United States, the main crop should be de- 
layed till the middle of May.] The gro md on which it is sown should 
have been previously enriched by mellow compost and sea sand ; but rank 
dung is not to be laid in, as it is apt^o induce canker. For the long-rooted 
kind, trench to the depth of eighteen inches. Sow either bro.id-cast on the 
rough surfece, and rake well into the earth ; or, as the seed is large, sow in 
drills an inch or two deep and a foot asunder ; or dot it in with a thick, 
blunt-ended iibble in rows that distance, making holes ten or twelve inches 
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i^rt, about an inch and a hidf deep ; drop two or three seeds in each hole, 
but with the intention to. leave only one beet plant.'' 

Mr. Mahon says, ^ Make choice of a piece of rich, deep ground, lay it out 
into four feet wide beds, push the loose earth into the alleys, then sow the 
■eed tolerabfy thin, and cover it with the earth out of these alleys to about 
three quarters of an inch deep. Or, let drills be drawn with a hoe, near an 
inch deep, and a foot or a little betteivasunder ; drop the seeds thinly therein 
and cover them over the same depth as above. Or you may sow the seed 
on a piece of ground rough, after being dug, and rake it well in." 

Subsequent culture, — When the young plants are advanced into leaves, one, 
two, or three inches in growth, they must be thinned and cleared from' 
weeds, especially those sown promiscuously, or broad-cast and in drills. If 
there be chasms in the rows, fill them up with the superfluous plants. The 
ofLener the ground is stirred during the whole course of the vegetation 
of the plant, the larger will be the product, and the better its quality. 

As soon as vegetation is over, which always occurs after the first hard 
irost, take up the plants, expose them a day or two to the air, to evaporate 
their surplus moisture, and then house them carefully. This may be done 
by putting them in layers in a dry cellar, and interposing between iheee a 
slight covering of sand. In digging the roots, great care should be taken 
that they be not broken or cut, as they Heed much. For the same reason, 
the leaves should be cut off at least an inch above the solid part of the root. 

To save seecf. -^Either leave a few strong roots standing in the rows, (»r 
select a few, and transplant them to a spot where there will be no danger, 
when in flower, of being impregnated with any other variety. They will 
shoot up the second year, when their flower-stocks should be tied to stakes, 
to preveqt their breaking over. 

Field culture of the mcmgd vmrtzelheety and the sugar beet. — Soil and prep- 
aration. — ^The soil for these roots should be a loam inclining to clay, in good 
tilth, well manured, and made fine to a good depth. John Hare Powel, 
Esq., corresponding -secretary to the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, in 
giving an account of his mode of cultivating this crop, says, '^ My soil was 
not naturally strong : it has been gradually so much deepened as to enable 
Wood's plow, No. 2, drawn by four oxen, to plow fourteen inches deep. 
Fresh barn-yard manure was equall}*^ spread upon the surface, and plowed 
under in the early part of April, in quantities not larger than are generally 
used for potato crops in this country. Early in May, the land was twice 
stirred with Beatson's scarifier, harrowed, rolled ; after stirred, harrowed 
and rolled again in the opposite direction." The soil on which Messrs. 
Tristram Little and Henry Little of Newbury, Mass. raise I their premium 
crop in 1824, is a clay loam. In 1823, about three-fourths of the same was 
sowed with onions, and manured with about eight cords of compost manure 
to the acre. The other qmirter was sowed w^ith wheat without manure. In 
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tlie fiJl of 1823, there wen about ten ooidt of oompott manuve dimwn on the 
lot, and put in a heap. Moat of the said oompoet was drawn from the salt 
marshes, when ditching the same ; the other part was from the ham-yard. 
In the month of April, 1824, the heap was thrown over, and well mixed. 

Planting. — CoK Powel says, ^ The holes for the seeds were made by a 
wheel, containing pegs in its circumference, which penetrated the ground 
about an inch, leaving intervals of fou( inches ; the rows were made 2 feet 
asunder ; -two capsules were dropped in each hole ; the wheel of a common 
barrow was passed over them, thus compressing the earth, and leaving a 
slight rut for the retention of moisture." 

Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little observe, that, ^ Between the 8th and 
11th of May, the land was plowed and sowed in the following manner:— 
After one deep plowing, the ground was furrowed two and a half feet 
apart, and the manure put into the furrows, and covered with a double 
mould-board plow ; a roller was then passed on the top of the ridge, and 
the seed dibbled in with the finger over the manure, about six <xr eight 
inches apart." The quantity of seed, according to English writers, is foar 
pounds to an acre. Mr. David Little, in obtaining a premium crop, sowed 
four pounds, but observed that he thought half that quantity would have 
been sufficient. 

Cfathering and preserving. — In gathering the roots, care should be taken to 
cut off the leaves about half an inch above the crown, as they will not keep 
so well, if crit more closely. Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little say, " As 
to the best mode o( preserving them, we have tried divers ways,— by pitting 
them, by putting them into a bam, and covering them with hay, and by 
putting them into the cellar; the last mode we think the best." Col. 
Powel observes, that one of his crops was " piled in a cellar, in rows, as 
wood, and covered with sand." A writer in the English Fartner^t Journal^ 
observes, that he has practiced, with success, the following mode of pre- 
serving this root :— " I pack it in long heaps, about seven feet wide at the 
bottom. I begin by forming the outsides with the roots, not stripped of 
their tops ; tops outwards ; the internal parts to be filled with roots without 
leaves; continue one layer over another, until the heap is about six feec 
high, and about two feet broad at top, which may be covered with straw 
and earth; the ends of the heap should be covered in the same way; the 
leaves form an efficient covering against rain and frost." 

Mr. M^Mahon's mode of preserving beets, and other roots, is as follows :—- 
** Previous to the commencement of severe frost, you should take up, with 
as little injury as possible, the roots of your turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
salsify, scoizonera, Hamburg or large-rooted parsley, skirrets, Jemsalem ar- 
tichokes, tumip-.rooted celery, and a sufficiency of horse-radish, for '.he win- 
ter consumption ; cut off their tops, an I expose the roots for a few nours till 
sufficiently dry. On the surface of a very dry spot of ground, in a well 
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sheltered situation, lay a stratum of sand two incnes thick, and ca tbis ft 
layer of roots of either sort, covering them with another layer of sand, (the 
drier the hetter,) and so continue layer about of sand and roots till all are 
laid in, giving the .whole, on every side, a roof-like slope; then cover this 
heap or ridge all over with about two inches of sand, over which lay a good 
coat of drawn straw, up and down, as if thatching a house, in order to carry 
off wet, and prevent its entering the roots; then dig a wide trench round the 
heap, and coyer the straw with the earth so dug up, to a depth sufficient to 
preserve the roots effectually from frost. An opening may be made on the 
south side of this heap, and completely covered with bundles of straw, so as 
to have access to the roots at all times, when wanted either for sale or use. 

" Some people lay straw, or hay, between the layers of roots, and imme- 
diately on the top of them ; this I do not approve of, as the straw j^ nay 
will become damp and mouldy;, and very often occasion the roots to rot, 
while the sand would preserve them sweet and sound. 

" All these roots may be preserved in like manner in a cellar ; but in such 
a place they are subject to vegetate and become stringy earlier in spring. 
The only advantage of this method is, that in the cellar they may be had 
when wanted, more conveniently during winter, than out of the . field Ot 
garden heaps. 
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Sesamum. 

This was introduced into the Southern States by the negroes from Africa. 
It abounds in many parts of Africa. Soninni and Brown, travelers in 
Egypt, say it is much cultivated there for the purpose of feeding horses, and 
for culinary purposes. The negroes in Georgia boil a handful of the seeds 
with their allowance of Indian corn. Probably no plant yields a larger pro- 
portion of oil, which Dr. Cooper of Philadelphia has prodounced equal to the 
finest oils. But it is worthy of cultivation in the Northern States, princi- 
pally, as a medicinal plant. A gentleman in Virginia has given Messrs. 
Thorburn & Son the following account of its virtues : — ^" It requires to be 
sown early in April, at a distance of about one foot apart A few leaves of 
the plant, when green, plunged a few times in a tumbler of water, make it 
like a thin jelly, without taste or color, which children afflicted with the 
summer complaint will drink freely, and it is said to be the best remedy 
ever discovered. It has been supposed, that (under Providence) the lives of 
three hundred children were saved by it last summer in Baltimore, and I 
know the efficacy of it by experieqce in my own family." This plant will 

2 
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tfaiow oat a great profosion of leaves by breaking off the top when h li 
about half grown. — RundPg Catalogue. 



BORECOLS 
Braasica oleracea, — Chou vert^ Fr. — Grune Kohl^ Ger. 

The Borecole contains several sub- varieties, the common characteristic of 
all which is an open bead, sometimes'large, of curled or wrinkled leaves, and 
a pecnliar, hardy constitution. There are fourteen varieties enumerated by 
Loudon. Those which he says are the most valuable, are the green bore- 
cole, Scotch kale, or Siberian borecole, the purple or brown kale, the Ger- 
man kale, Grerman greens, or curlies. 

Propagation. — All the sorts are propagated by seed ; and for a seed bed 
four feet by ten, Abercrorabic says, one ounce of seed is necessary. M'Mahon 
directs to " sow towards the end of March [about three weeks later in New 
England] a first crop of borecole for autumn service,'' and observes : 

" There are two principal sorts, the green and the brown, both very hardy 
plants, with tall stems,, and full heads of thick fimbriate, curled leaves, not 
cabbaging, and are desirable open greens for winter, &c. Let this seed be 
sown in an open exposure, distant from trees, and from close fences, as, in 
SDch situations they are apt to draw up too fast, with long, weak stalks ; 
sow it broad-cast, and rake it in." Several crops may be sown in several 
successive months, from the middle of April to the middle of September. In 
dry weather, water the plants occasionally, both before and after they are up 
"When about three inches high, it will be proper to thin the seed bed, aa<? 
prick out a quantity therefrom, at four inches distance, that the whole ma/ 
obtain proper strength for final transplanting. 

** When the plants are set in the places where they are to complete ther 
growth, they should be planted out like cabbages, at three feet distance 
every way, and afterwards be kept free from weeds, and the earth drawn t% 
their stems as they advance in growth. Those intended for winter us<^ 
should not be planted in a rich, fat loam, as there they would become too 
succulent and consequently could not bear the frost as well as if growing on 
a gravelly soil. Such as are designed for autumn use, may be planted in 
any convenient bed that is tolerably rich. 

"The green and brown curled borecole, being very hardy, will require 
little protection [against the cold of winter]. In November they may be 
taken up, and planted in a ridge tolerably close together, and, during severe 
frost, be covered lightly with straw ; this will preserve them sufficiently: 
asd duiug winter the heads may be taken off as they are wanted for ist 
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the stems, if taken up and planted in rows, as early .n March as the weaihei 
will admit, will produce abundance of the most delicious sprouts. 

^ In the Southern States, and even in warm soils and exposures in the 
Middle States, borecole will stand the winter in qpen beds, without any 
covering whatever."— ITJIfaAon. 

Ute, — ^The crown or center of the plant is cot off, so as to include the 
leaves which do not exceed nine inches in length. It boils well, and is most 
tender, sweet and delicate, provided it has been duly exposed to frost— 
Lcudon. 



BBOCCOLL 

Brasnca oleracea, — Broccoli, Fr. — Italianiscke Kohl, Ger. 

Thsrb are several varieties of broccoli, which are all merely late-heading 
varieties of the cauliflower. Miller mentions the white and purple broccoli, 
as imported into England from Italy ; and it is thought that from these two 
sorts tfll the subsequent kinds have arisen, either by accidental or premedi- 
tated impregnations. The kinds introduced into this country are, the early 
white, early purple, and lai^ cape. 

The seeds of broccoli should be sown in New England about the latter 
3nd of May, or beginning of June ; and when the young plants have germin* 
ated eight leaves, they should be transplanted into beds. By this manage- 
ment, towards the latter end of July, they will be fit to be planted out in 
some well sheltered piece of ground, at the distance of a foot and a half in 
the rows, and two feet between each row. 

The soil proper for broccoli is rather light than heavy. M^Mahon says, 
the early purple broccoli, if sown early in April, and |danted out as you do 
cabbage, in good rich ground, will produce fine heads in October or Novem- 
ber, very little inferior to cauliflowers, and, by many, pi^ferred to them : 
the white will not flower so early, and, in the Middle and Eastern States, 
must be taken up in November, and managed as directed in that month, 
[see ^ preserving cabbaget^^ &c. under the article Cabbaqb, in the following 
pages,] by which a supply of this very delicious vegetable may be had, in 
great perfection, during all the winter and spring. 

*^ In such of the Southern States, as their winters are not more severe than 
in England, they will utand in the open ground, and continue to produce 
their fine flowers, from October to April. In the Middle, and especially the 
Eastern States, if the seeds are sown early in March on a hot-bed, and for- 
warded as. is done with cauliflowers and early cabbage plants, and planted 
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•at finally in April, it would be the most certain method of obtaining large 
and early flovers." 

Auteti amd diteaaes. — ^ In old gardens, infested, as e often the case, with 
an insect which in sommer insinuates itself into the roots of all the brassica 
tribe, and causes the disease called the club, trenching the ground deep enough 
to bring up four or six inches of undisturbed loam -or earth, will probably 
bury the insects too deep for mischief, and provide fresh ground for the 
benefit of the (dants. In gardens much exhausted by reiterated croppings, if 
this mode cannot be adopted, a good quantity of fresh loam from a common 
field, dug in, would materially improve the broccoli, and be of lasting use in 
future crops. Broccoli, in general, succeeds best in a fresh, loamy soil, 
where it comes, I think, more true in kind, and is hardier without dung ; 
but if this situation cannot be had, deep digging, with plenty of manure, is 
the only remaining alternative to produce good crops. I believe soap ashes, 
dug into the ground in considerable quantities, to be a good preservative 
from the club; and if the roots of the plants, just previously to planting, are 
dipped and stirred well about in mud of soap ashes with water, its adherence 
will, in a great measure, preserve them from attack ; perhaps a mixture of 
stronger ingredients, such as soot, sulphur, tobacco, &c. would be still bet- 
ter." — Hori. Trans, vol. iii. — See Cabbage. ' 

Wood, a writer in the Caledonian Horticultural Memoirs, says, he paid a 
considerable degree of attention to the culture of broccoli, and has made con- 
siderable progress therein. He found that manuring with a compound of 
sea^weed and horse-dung produced the largest and finest heads he had seen 
for many years. 

Culture without trantplamting. — " M^Leod grows cape broccoli, in a very 
superior manner, without transplanting. In the end of May, after having 
prepared the ground, he treads it firm, and, by the assistance of a line, sows 
his seed in rows two feet apart, dropping three or four seeds into holes two 
feet distant from each other in the row. When the seeds vegetate, he de- 
stroys all except the strongest, which are protected from the fly by sprink- 
ling a little soot over the ground ; as the plants advance they are frequently 
flat hoed until they bear their flowers ; they are once earthed up, during 
their growth. A specimen of broccoli, thus grown, was exhibited to the 
Horticultural Society ; the head was compact and handsome, measuring two 
feet nine inches in circumference, and weighing when divested of its leaves 
and stalks, three pounds ; the largest of its leaves was upwards of two feet 
long. M'Leod adopts the same mode m the cultivation of spring-sown cauli- 
flowers, lettuces, and almost all other vegetables, avoiding transplanting as 
nauch as possible*" — Hort. Trans, vol. iv, p. 359. 

To save seed. — Wood, already mentioned, selects the largest best formed, 
vid finest heads, taking particular care that no foliage appears on the surface 
of the heads ; these he marks, and, in April, lays them by the iieels in a 
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compound of cleamngv of old ditches, tree leaves, and dnng. When the 't ead 
begins to open and expand, he cuts out the center, leaving only four or five 
of the outside shoots to come to seed. Lifting, [taking up,] he says, pre- 
vents them from producing proud seed, as it is called, or degenerating.^ 
Ceded, Hort. Mem. voK ii. p. 267. Abercromhie says, broccoli seeds degen- 
erate in this country, [England,] and that the best seed is obtained from 
Italy. — Loudon. The common directions are, in substance, as follows : 

Reserve a few of the largest heads of the first crop, stripping constantly 
off all under shoots, leaving only the main stem to flower and seed, and tie 
them to strong stakes, to prevent their being broken by winds and heavy 
rain. Care should be taken that no other sort of cabbage is suffered to go to 
seed near them. 

Ute. — The same as the Cauliflower, which see in its alphabetical order 



BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

Brassica oleracea, — Chou de Bruxelles^ !Fr. — Sprossen Kohl, Ger. 

The Brussels sprouts produce an elongated stem, often four feet high, from 
which sprout out shoots, which form small green heads, like cabbages in 
miniature, each being from one to two inches in diameter, and the whole 
ranged spirally along the stem, the main leaves of which drop off early. 
The top of the plant resembles that of a Savoy, planted late in the season ; 
it is small, and with a green heart of little value. Van Mons says, {Hort. 
Trans, vol. iii,) " If this vegetable be compared with any other, which oc- 
cupies as little space, lasts as long, and grows as well in situations generally 
considered unfavorable, such as between rows of potatoes, scarlet runners, 
or among young trees, it must be esteemed superior in utility to most others." 
Nicol considered it deserving a more general culture in Scotland. 

Use. — ^The sprouts are used as winter greens ; and at Brussels they are 
sometimes served at table with a sauce composed of vinegar, butter and nut- 
meg, poured upon them hot, after they have been boiled. The top. Van 
Mons says, is very delicate when dresse<l, and quite different in flavor from 
the sprouts. 

Culture. — ^The plants are raised from seed, of which an ounce may be 
requisite for a seed bed, four feet by ten feet. Van Mons, in his paper 
already referred to, says, " The seed is sown in the spring, under a frame, so 
as to biing the plants forward ; they are then transplanted into an open bor- 
der with a good aspect." By thus beginning early and sowing successively 
till late in the season, he says, ^* we contrive to supply ourselves in Belgium 
with this delicious vegetable full ten months in the year ; that is, from the 
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end of July to the end of May." The plants need not he *>lac*ed at moi« 
than eighteen inches each way, as the head does not sprea I wide, and the 
side leaves drop off. In this, as in every other respect, the culture is the 
same as that of the borecole. 

Gathering tke crop, — ^Morgan says, the sprouts must have some frost befo/e 
gathered ; bat this Van Mons assures us is an erroneous opinion. In Bel- 
gium, the small cabbages are not esteemed if more than half an inch in 
diameter. It is usual to cut off the top about ten or fifteen days before 
gathering from the stem. In spring, when the sprouts are disposed to run 
to flower, their growth is checked by taking up the plants, and setting them 
in the ground in any shaded spot. 

To toot seed, — ^Van Mons says, it is usual to save seeds indiscriminately 
from plants which have and those which have not been topped ; but that he 
intends to save from the tops only, hoping thereby to improve the progeny. 
Whatever mode be adopted, the grand object is to place the plants where 
they will be in no danger of receiving the farina of any other of the brcueica 
tribes.^XoiMftm. 



CABBAGE. 

Bfomoa Oleraoea. — Chou Pomme, Fr.-r— TFms Kop/kohl, Ger. 

Thb cabbage tribe is of all the classes of cultivated culinary vegetables 
the most ancient, as well as the most extensive. The brasaica deraxea^ being 
extremely liable to sport or run into varieties and monstrosities, has, in the 
course of time, become the parent of a numerous race of culinary produc- 
tions, so very various in their habit and appearance, that to many it may ap- 
pear not a little extravagant to refer them to the same origin. Besides the 
different sorts of white and red cabbage and Savoys, which fonr the leaves 
into a head, there are various sorts of borecoles, which grow w^th their 
leaves loose in the natural way, and there are several kinds of cauliflower 
and broccoli, which form their stalks or flower-buds into a head. All of 
these, with the turnip-rooted cabbage and the Brussels sprouts, claim a com- 
mon origin from the single species of brassica above mentioned. Cabbage 
of some sort. White, in his History of Selborne, informs us, must have been 
known to the Saxons ; for they named the month of February Sprout kale. 
Being a favorite with the Romans, it is probable that the Italian cabbage 
would be introduced at an early periwl into South Britain. To the inha- 
bitants of the north of Scotland, cabbages were first made known by the 
soldiers of the enterprising Cromwell, when quartered at Inverness. — Edin 
Eney, art. HoKTicui^ruEs. 
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Axpong the riuieties of the cabbage, which have been introduced into thja 
countiy, the foJowing are enumerated in Mr. Russell's Catalogue :«* 



Early Salisbury dwarf, 

Early York, 

Early Dutch, 

Early •ugarloai; ■ 

Early London Batteraea, 

Large Bergen, or great American, 

Early emperor, 

Early Wellinj^ton, 

Ruarian, 

Large late dramhead, 

Late imperial, 



Late sugarloaf, 

Large green glazed. 

Tree, or thousand-headed, 

Laige Scotch, >br eottfa, 

Oreen globe Savoy., 

Red Dutoh,/or pidding. 

Large cape Savoy, 

Yellow Savoy, 

Tumip-rooted, or Arabian, (aboT« grovad,) 

Tnmjp-rooted, (below gnmnd,) 

Chott de Milan. 



Soil and Situation. — Every variety of cabbage grows best in a strong, rich| 
substantial soil, inclining rather to clay than sand; but will grow in any soil, 
if it be well worked, and abundantly naanured with well rotted dung. But, 
according to Loudon, ^^ The soil for seedlings should be light, and excepting 
for early sowings, not rich. Where market gardeners raise great quantities 
of seedling cabbages to stand the winter, and to be sold for transplanting in 
the spring, they choose, in general, the poorest and stifiest land they have 
got, more especially in Scotland, where large autumnal sowings, of winter 
drumhead aiul round Scotch, are annually made, and where the stiffness ol 
the soil gives a peculiar finnness of texture and hardiness of constitution to 
the plants, and prevents their being thrown out of the soil during the thaws 
which succeed a frosty winter. Transplanted cabbages require a rich mould, 
rather clayey than sandy ; and, as Neill and Nicol observe, it can scarcely be 
too much manured, as they are an exhausting crop. Autumnal plantations 
intended to stand the winter, should have a dry soil, well dug and manured 
and of a &vorable aspect. The cabbage, whether in the seed-bed or final 
plantation, ever requires an open situation. Under the drip of trees, or in 
the shade, seedlings are drawn up weak, an4 grown crops are meager, worm- 
eaten and ill-favored. 

Sowing cabbage teed. — ^M'Mahon says, "The proper period for sowing 
cabbage in the Middle States, to produce early summer cabbages, is between 
the sixth and the tenth of September, if intended to be transplanted into 
frames- in October, for winter protection, which is the preferable method ; 
but if they are designed for remaining in the seed-beds till spring, the period 
is between the fifteenth and twentieth. However, it will be very proper to 
make two or three sowings within that tin^, as it is impossible to say whe- 
ther the fall may be favorable or otherwise, and, therefore, the better way is 
to be prepared in either case by successive crops. 

**The consequence of having crops too early, is, that they are subject to 
lun to seed in the spring soon after being planted out * and if the seeds are 
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■0wn too late, the plants do not acquire trofficient strength before winter to 
withstand its rigor, without eztra<»^inary care. But in either case there is 
a remedy ; that is, if the plants are likely to become too luxuriant and 
strong, transplant them once or twice in October, and if too backward and 
weakly, make a slight hot-bed towards the latter end of that month, ami 
prick them out of the seed-bed thereon ; this will forward them consider- 
ably." 

Mr. M^Mahon thinks that, in the Eastern States, the fore part of Septem- 
ber will be a suitable time to sow cabbages intended to be grown the suc- 
ceeding summer. The seeds should be covered about a quarter of an inch 
deep, and, if the weather prove dry, should be watered occasionally in the 
evening till they come up. According to Abercrombie^s seed estimate, *' for 
a seed-bed to raise the early York and similar varieties, four feet wide by 
twenty in length,'' two ounces will be required ; for a seed-bed to raise the 
large sugarloaf, and other luxuriant growers, four feet by thirty-six in 
length, two ounces. The same writer directs to ^ sow at three different sea- 
sons, that is, spring, summer and autumn, and cover from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch. Under a deficiency of winter standing young plants for 
final transplanting, or in order to have some spring sOWn plants as forward as 
possible, a moderate portion of some best early sorts may be sown between 
the middle of February and the middle of March, in a slight hot-bed or 
frame, to nurture the plants till the leaves are an inch or two in length. 
Then prick them into intermediate beds in the open garden, there to gain 
strength for final transplanting."'' 

Planting in New England. — " Some drop the seeds where the cabbages 
are to grow. By this they escape being stinted by transplanting; for win- 
tor cabbages, the latter part of May is early enough to put the seed into the 
ground, whether the plants are to be removed or not. I have tried both 
ways, and on the whole, I prefer transplanting. They are otherwise apt to 
be too tall, and to have crooked stems. Covering plants with leaves is not 
a good practice. They will be much heated through some sorts of leaves, 
the free circulation of air about them will be prevented, and their perspira- 
tion partly obstructed. If a hot sun cause them to droop, a shingle stuck 
into the ground will be sufficient shelter, if it be on the south side of the 
plants. I commonly allow each plant two shingles, one on the south-east 
side, and one on the south-west, meeting at the south comer.*' — I?cane, 

The act of planting should be performed carefully.- Holes, of sufficient 
depth and width^ should be dibbled, for the smalJ«jr sorts of cabbages at the 
distance of two feet and a half, and, for the lai^er *ort, of three feet every 
way. In these the earth should be placed up to tha lower leaves, and the 
earth brought closely about the roots, which is best done by pushin^g down 
the dibbler, at a smaJl angle with the plant, and then bringing it ^p to it with 
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ft jerk. This leaves no cliambering, (as gaideners call it,) no vacancy between 
tile plant and the soil. 

" The state of the weather, when these operations are performed, is not a 
matter of indijQerence, and has been a subject of controversy ; some recom- 
mending -dry weather, others wet. As in many other cases of disputation, 
the truth lies between them — ^that is, moist weather is neither dry nor wet, 
and is precisely that which is best for setting out cabbages, or any other ve- 
getable. We ought not, however, to wait long for even this most favorable 
state of the atmosphere, since, with a little labor, we have the means of 
making up for its absence." — Jimistrong, 

"" Dig the plants up, that is, loosen the ground under them with a spade, to 
prevent their being stripped too much of their roots. The setting stick 
should be the upper part of a spade or shovel handle. The eye oi the spade 
is the handle of the stick. From the bottom of the eye, to the pdnt of the 
stick, should be about nine inches in length. The stick should not be taper' 
ingy but nearly of equal thickness all the way down to within an inch and a 
half of the point, where it must be tapered off to the point. If the wood be 
cut away, all round, to the thickness of a dollar, and iron put round in its 
stead, it makes a very complete tool. The iron becomes bright, and the 
earth does not adhere to it as it does to wood. Having the plant in one 
hand, and the stick, in the other, make a hole suitable to the. root that it is to 
receive. Put in the root in such a way, that the earth, when pressed in, will 
be <^ a level with the butt-rends of the lower or outward leaves of the plant 
Let the plant be rather higher than lower than this ; for care must be taken 
not to put the plant so low as for the earth to fall, or be washed into the heart 
of the plant, nor even into the inside of the bottom leaves. The stem of a 
cabbage, and the stems of all the cabbage kind, send out roots from all the parts 
of them that are put beneath the surface of the ground. It is good, there- 
fore, to plant as deep as you can without injury to the leaves. The next con- 
sideration is, the fastening of the plant in the ground. The hole is made 
deeper than the length of the root, but the root should not be bent, at the 
point, if it can be avoided. Then, while one hand holds the plant, with its 
root in the hole, the other hand applies the setting stick to the earth on one 
side of the hole, the stick being held in such a way as to forrr a sharp trian- 
gle with the plant. Then, pushing the stick down, so that its point go a 
little deeper than the point of the root, and giving it a little ttoist, it presses the 
earth against the point, or bottom of the root. And thus all is safe, and the 
plant is sure to grow." — Cobbett. 

After-adture. — Little more is necessary than to stir the ground pretty fre- 
quently, and keep it clear of weeds. It is recommended to hoe the ground 
while the dew is on, once a week, till they begin to head. 
*" Diseases and tnsec/s.^-Cabbages are liable to a disease in the roots, in 
which they become swelled and knobby, and the plants of weak and imper 

2* 
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feet growth. Tl is disorder is called $tump foot, fumbh foot, &c. It torn 
been supposed to be caused by the attacks of grubs, below the surface of 
the ground ; and the disorder is said to be chiefly prevalent where the same 
sorts of cabbages have been raised on the same ground several years in suc- 
cession. Lovet Peters, Esq., of Westborough, Mass., says* the cause of the 
stump foot is in the soil : — ^ Few pieces of land, I believe, that have been, 
for several successive years, under the plow, will produce a good crop of 
cabbages, though there may be exceptions. My method of raising them, 
which I have practiced several years with complete success, is the follow- 
ing : — In the spring, take a piece of green ^ward, of a good soil, and free 
from stones, and turn it over with the plow as flat as possible ; then spread 
on a large quantity of good manure : if it has been previously mixed with 
leached ashes, the better. Then harrow gently, and early in June : if for 
winter cabbage, cut holes through the turf, with a hoe, as near together as 
the cabbages ought to grow ; fill the holes with fine earth and manure, and 
then set the plants, or put in a small number of seeds — I prefer the latter, 
however,* since it saves the labor of setting, and ia much surer of success, 
if it happens to be a time of drought. They will need no more hoeing 
than is necessary to keep down the weeds. In this way, I have raised cab- 
bages of the largest size, in a green sward potato field, without more hoeing 
than was necessary for the potatoes.'' 

Cabbage plants are liable to be attacked b}' a grub or black worm, in the 
night, which eats off" the stalks, just above ground, and buries itself in Ihe 

* Cultivators do not agree on the subject of transplanting cabbage plants, or sow- 
ing the seeds in the spots where the plants are to grow. Dt. Deane, as has appeared 
above, after having tried both methods, gave the preference to transplanting. Mr. 
Peters, as we have seen, prefers the other mode. Mr. Bordley relates an experiment, in 
which he " compared cabb ages transplanted with others niU once moved. The unmoved 
grew, and were better th an the moved.^* Mr. Cobbett says, " to have fine cabbages of 
any sort, they must be twioe transplaoted. First, they should be taken from the seed-- 
bed, (where they have been sown in beds near to each other,) and put into fresh dug, 
well-broken ground, at six inches apart every way. This is called pricking out. By 
standing here about fifteen or twenty days, they get straight, and stand strong, erect, 
and have a straight and stout stem. Out of this plantation they come all of a size; 
the roots of all are in the same state, and they strike quicker into the ground where 
they stand for a crop." According to J2m«' Cyclopedia, it was the practice of the cele- 
brated Bakewell, and other cultivators who followed his example, to drill cabbage 
seed where the plants were to remain. Perhaps there would be no necessity for trans- 
planting cabbages, in order to make the stems " straight and stout,'* according to Mr. 
Cobbett's directions, if the plants were not originally sown too thick, or were properly 
thinned at an early period of ^heir growth. An English writer says, *'Much injury 
frequently arises to young cabbage plants, from the seed being sown too thick ; care 
should, therefore, be taken, to have them properly thinned out, whenever thf y come 
vp in too thick a manner. Probably, if the plants were sown in the hills in which 
they are intended to grow for a crop, and thinned' out in due season, ihey would 
grow as straight and stout as if they had been several times transplanted," 
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IPfOttiid as soon as the sun rises. Dr. Deane observe.! tint a little circle of 
lime or rockweed round the plant, will preserve it, and recommends dig- 
ging for the worm near the place which shows the marks of its ravages, 
and destroying it. Scalding the hills with boiling water, and then inclosing 
them with boards, barks, or shingles, would bean effectual, but troublesome 
mode, ot guarding against worms. The Economical Journal cf France gives 
the following method, which it states is infallible, to guard not only against 

•caterpillars, but all othel * insects which infest cabbages or other vegetables :— 
Sow with hemp all the borders of the ground where the cabbage is planted ; 
and, although the neigliborhood be infested with caterpillars, the place in- 

. closed with hemp will be perfectly free, and not one of the vermin will 
approach it. Watering the plants with water which had been poured boil- 
ing hot on elder leaves, or walnut leaves, and suffered to stand till cool, has 
been recommended. The following mixture is also said to be a preservative . 
against all kinds of insects : — ^Take a pound and three quarters of soap, the 
same quantity of flowers of sulphur, two pounds of puff balls, and fifteen 
gallons of water. When the whole has been .well mixed, by the aid of a 
gentle heat, sprinkle the insects with the liquor, and it will instantly kill 
them. To get rid of the aphides or cabbage lice, watering the plants with 
soap-suds, or a solution oi salt in water, (not too strong, lest it kill the 
filants,) is said to be efficient. 

Preterving cabbages. — Mr. M'Mahon recommends the following method 
for preserving cabbages for winter and spring use i~^^'' Immediately previous 
to the setting in of hard frost, take up your cabbages and Savoys, observing 
to do it in a dry day ; turn their tops downward, and let them remain so for 
a few hours, to drain off any water that may be lodged between their 
leaves ; then make choice of a ridge of diy earth, in a well-sheltered, warm 
exposure, and plant them down to their heads therein, close to one another, 
having previously takenoff some of their 'loose, hanging leaves. Imme- 
diately erect over them a low, temporary shed, of any kind that will keep 
them perfectly free from wet, which is to be open at both ends, to admit a 
euirent of air in mild, dry weather. These ends are to be dosed with 
straw when the weather is very severe. In this situation your cabbages 
will keep in a high state of preservation till spring; for, being kept per- 
fectly free from wet, as well as from the action of the sun, the frost will 
have little or no efieet upon theiQ. In such a place the heads may be cut 
off as wanted, and if frozen, soak them in spring, well, or pump water, for 
a lew hours previous to their being cooked, which will dissolve the frost, 
and extract any disagreeable taste occasioned thereby." 

The .principal gardener in the Shal^r establishment, in New Lebanon, 
Columbia county, N.Y., directs not to pull up cabbages in autumn, "till 
there is danger of their freezing too fast in the ground to be got up. If there 
happens an early snow, it will not injure them. When they are removed 
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from the garden, they should he set out again in a trench dog in the hottoiQ. 
of a cellar. If the cellar is pretty cool, it will he hetter." 

The London MontfUy Magazine gives the following method, hy which 
cahhages may he preserved on board ships, &c. : — "• The cabbage is cut so as 
to leave about two inches or more of the stem attached to it ; after which 
the pith is scooped out to about the depth of an inch, care being taken not 
to wound or bruise the rind by this operation. The cabbages then ate sus- 
pended by means of a cord, tied round that portion of the stem next the 
cabbage, and fastened at regular intervals to a rope across the deck. That 
portion of the stem from which the pith is taken, being uppermost, is regu- 
larly filled with water." 

To save cabbage seed. — " The raising of the seed of the -different sorts of 
cabbage, Neili observes, affords employment to many persons in various 
parts of England. It is well known that no plants are more liable to be 
spoiled by cross breeds, than the cabbage tribe, unless the plants of any par- 
ticular variety, when in flower, be kept at a very considerable distance from 
any other ; also in flower, bees are extremely apt to carry the pollen of the 
one to the other, and produce confusion in the progeny. Market gardeners, 
and many private individuals, raise seed for their own use. Some of the 
handsomest cabbages of the different sorts are dug up in autumn, and sunk 
in the ground to the head ; early next summer a flower^stem appears, 
which is followed by abundance of seed. A few of the soundest and 
healthiest cabbage-stalks, furnished with sprouts^ answer the same end. 
When the seed has been well ripened and dried^ it will keep for six or eight 
years. It is mentioned by Bastien, that the seed-growers of Aubervillters 
have learned hy experience, that seed gathered from the middle flower-stem 
IMtxluces plants which will be fit for use a fortnight earlier than those from 
the seed of the lateral flower-stem ; this may deserve the attention of the 
watchful gardener, and assist bini in regulating his successive crops of the 
■ame krad of cabbage." — I/mdon, 

Field culture. — The variety cultivated in the fields for cattle is almost ex- 
clusively the large Scotch, or field cabbage. The land is prepared the same 
way as for other hoed crops. " The preparation given to the plants," says 
Loudon, *^ consists in pinching off the extremity of their tap-root, and any 
tubercles which appear on the root or stem, and in immersing the root 
and stem in a puddle or mixture of earth and water, to protect the, 
fibers and pores, of the roots and stem from drought. The plants may 
then be inserted by the dibbler, taking care not to plant too deep, and 
to press the earth firmly to the lower extremity of the root. If this 
last point is not attended to, the plants will either die, or, if kept alive 
by the moisture of the soil, or rain, their progress will be very slow. When 
the distance between the ridglets [or rows] is twenty-seven inches, the 
ohnts are set abbut two feet asunder in the rows, and the quantity required 
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for Ml acre is ttbout 6000 plants." The after-culture, pieservat'jon, uses, Ie& 
have beeii sufficiently detailed in the preceding pages, under this head. 



CARAWAY. 
Carum carvi, 

*^ The caraway is a biennial plant, a native of England, being occasionally 
found in meadows and pastures. It rises a foot and a half high, with spread- 
ing branches ; the leaves are decompound ; the leaflets in sixes ; it produces 
QOabels of white flowers in June. 

'* Ute. — The plant is cultivated chiefly for the seed, wiiich is used in con- 
fectionery and in medicine. In spring, the under leaves are .sometimes put 
in soups ; and in former times the fusiform roots were eaten as parsnips, to 
which Parkinson gives them the preference. In Essex, large quantities of 
the seed are annually raised for distillation with spirituous liquors. 

" Culture. — It is raised from seed, of which a quarter of an^unce is suffi- 
cient for a seed-bed four feet by five. Sow annually, in autumn, soon after 
the seed is ripe : the seedlings will rise quickly, and should be thinned to a 
foot's distance each Way. In default of soviriiig in autumn, sow in March or 
April, either in drills or broad-cast ; but the plants, so raised, will not in gen- 
eral flower till the following year. When the seed is ripe, the plant is gen- 
erally pulled up in gathering, especially in field culture." — Loudon, 



CARBOON. 

• *• 

Cynara carduriCultis.-^-Oxrdon^ Fr. — Kardcmen^ Ger. 

The cardoon is a hardy^ perennial plant, a native of Candia, introduced 
iv.to England Jn 1658. It is a species of artichoke, and grows wild in the 
south of France. 

' Propagation. — ^* Though a perennial, it often dies in the winter, and there- 
fore requires to be raised from seed almost every year ; and, for a bed four 
feet wide by eight feet, two ounces are sufficient. Forraerlj the plants were 
raised on hot-beds, and transplanted in May and June, but pow the seed is 
generally sown where the plants are to remain." — Loudon. 

Use. — ^^ The parts of the cardoon that are eaten are not those belonging 
immediately to the flower, as of the artichoke, but the roots, stalks, and 
middle ribs <J f the leaves, and chiefly the latter, which are thick and cripp. 
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But as all tliCM are naturally bitter, the plants are blanchei by being tied ap 
like lettuces, about the month of September, and having earth thrown upoo 
their lower parts to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet. CardoOns 
come into season about the end of November ; and are either eaten alone, or 
as a sauce to animal food, particularly roast meat ; or are introduced as a dish 
in the iteond couru?^- -'Loudon, 



OARROT. 

Daticus Cctrota, — Carottey Fr. — Mohrt^ Ger. 

This plant is said to be a native of Great Britain, where it is stiH found 
growing wild. There are many varieties of the carrot ; and the following 
are the finest smts enumerated in Mr^ Russell's Catalogue : — 



Altiingham, <a laperior lort,) 

Early hmn, 

Cremer, (fioe for the table,) 



Lemon, 
Long orange. 
Blood red. 



Soi/. — " The carrot requires a light, mellow soil, mixed with sand, and 
should be dug or trenched one or two spades deep, breaking well all the 
lumpy parts, so as to form a porous bed, and an even surface. The orange 
and red sorts, on account of their longer roots, require a soil proportionably 
deeper than the horn.'' 

&«(/ estimate and sowing. — ^The seeds have numerous forked hairs on their 
borders, by which they adhere together, and therefore should^ previously to sow- 
ing, be rubbed between the hands, and mixed with dry sand, in order to separate 
them as much as possible. They are also very light, and therefore a calm 
day must be chosen for sowing ; and the seeds should be disseminated equally 
and trodden in before raking. Previously to sowing, if convenient, the seed 
should be proven, by sowing a few in a pot, and placing it in a hot-bed or 
hot-house, as it is more frequently bad than most seeds. For a bed 4^ feet 
by 30, one ounce will be requisite, and the same for 150 feet of drill row. 
Dr. Deane advises to sow carrots in drills from 9 to 12 inches apart, across 
beds 4 feet wide. M'Mahon directs to sow thin in drills, distant from each 
other from 8 to 10 inches, and to thin them to 3 inches, plant from plant, in 
the rows. 

To save seed. — Plant some largest, best roots early in the spring, two feet 
apart ; insert them a few inches over the crowns. They will yield ripe 
seed in autumn, of which gather only from the principal umbel, which is 
likely not only to afford the ripest and largest seed, but the most vigorous 
plants. 
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Fiild cuU^re^^ The only sort of carrot adapted to field culture/^ rayi 
Loudon, *^ is the long red, or field carrot. New seed is most essential, as it 
will not vegetate the second year. Tlie best soil for the carrot is a deep^ 
rich, sandy loam ; such a soil ought to be at least a foot deep, and all eqcaily 
good from top to bottom. On any other the field culture of the carrot will 
not answer. 

^^ The usual preparation of the seed for sowing is the mixing it with earth 
or sand, to cause it to separate more freely ; but Burrows adds water, turns 
over the mixture of seeds and moist earth several times, and thus brings it 
to the point of vegetating before he sows ik Having weighed the quantity 
of seed to be sown, and collected sand or fine mould, in the proportion of 
about two bushels to an acre, I mix the seed with the sand or mould, eight 
or ten pounds to every two bushels, and this is done about a fortnight or three 
weeks before the time I intend sowing ; taking care to have the heaps turn 
ed over every day, sprinkling the outside of them with water each time of 
turning over, that every part of the sand heaps may be equally moist, and 
that vegetation may take place alike throughout. I have great advantage in 
preparing the seed so long before hand ; it is by this means in a state of for- 
ward vegetation, therefore lies but a short time in the ground, and, by 
quickly appearing above ground, is more able to contend with those niimei'- 
ous tribes of weeds in the soil, whose .seeds are of quicker vegetation.'' 

The quantity of seed, when carrots are sown in rows, is two pounds per 
acre ; and, for broad«cast sowing, five pounds. The row^s for the larger or 
proper field carrots, should be from 14 to 16 or 18 inches apart ; and the car- 
rots thinned, in hoeing, to 3 or 4 inches apart in the rows. The seeds will do 
best when sown by hand, as their shape does not weU admit of their being 
sown by machines. Loudon says, ^^ It has been advised, by an intelligent 
cultivator, to deposit the seed to the depth of one inch in the rows, leaving 
the spaces of fourteen inches between them as intervals ; the seed in the^se 
caFes, being previously steeped in rain water for twenty-four hours, and left 
to sprout, after which it is mixed with saw-dust and dry mould, in the pro* 
portion of one peck and a half of each to a pound of seed. The land 
is afterwards l^htly harrowed ovei once in a place. Two pounds of seed, 
in this mode, is found, as has been observed, sufficient for an acre of land." 

After-culture. — The first hoeing of carrots must be by hand — an operation 
which requires^ a great deal of attention, as it is difilcult to distinguish and 
separate the weeds from the young carrots. Loudon says, ^ From eight to 
fifteen or eighteen inches, each way, is the common distance at which they 
are allowed to stand ; and it has been proved, from many years' experience 
in districts where they are most cultivated, that carrots which grow at such 
distances always prove a more abundant crop than when the plants are 
allowed te stand closer together." Deane observed, ^' It is not amiss if they 
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grow large and rank, when they are chiefly designed as food for cattle, though, 
•mall-sized ones are preferred for the tahle." 

Mr. Quincy gives the following statement of the mode of cultivating car- 
rots, made use of by Samuel Wyllys Pomeroy, and which he prefers to all 
others: — 

^^Plow as deep in the fall or spring as the state of the land will 
permit. Cross-plow in the spring, and harrow level. P^t on fifteen, twen- 
ty, or twenty-five buck-loads of the most rotten compost to the acre, as the 
heart of the land may be. Spread and harrow it fine. Then, with a horse- 
plow, strike it into two-bout ridges, as near together as four back furrows 
will muake thein, and if the tfro first back furrows are narrow, the other two 
being deep, the ridge will be nearly to a point, and should be eighteen or 
.twenty inches from the bottom of the furrow, if it be well cleared out. To 
do which, make another bout in the farrow, if necessary. Then, with the 
head of the rake, strike ofi^ the crown of the ridge, till it is three or four 
inches wide, and with it, or a ,hoe, open a drill in the usual manner. Sow 
the seed pretty thick, cover and press down a little with a hoe or shovel. 
When the weeds af^ar, run a small plow through the furrows. Hand- 
weed the crop, and hoe the weeds from the sides of the ridge. The orange 
carrot is beat." 

" In harvesting, a plow with one yoke of oxen should be run near the side 
of the range of carrots, and as deep as possible. This loosens the dirt, and 
clears one side of the carrots almost entirely from the earth. The laborers 
then, with great facility, take them by their tops out of the beds, and throw 
them into carts, with only an occasional use of the hoe to plants which tho 
plow has. not loosened. 

" 1 have no question that^ conducted in this mode, a carrot crop may be 
msAe more productive, and much less expensive, than the potato crop usu- 
ally is. In sowing, I use a small hand-drill, which lays the seed with great 
regularit}^ — ^a circumstance very important both to facilitate weeding rnd 
harvesting; since, if the carrots stand straggling, and not in a line, the 
plow, when harvesting, leaves the more to be loosened by the hoe or the 
fork." — Matsachuseits jSgriculturcU Repository, vol. iv^ p. 24. 

A mode of cultivating carrots, differing slightly from the above, is tie- 
scribed by Mr. Quincy, in the same work, vol. iv, p. 212. 

For other modes of cultivating this root, see Mass. ^gr. J2«p. vol. v, pp. 
20,255,347. 

Use. — " Horses are remarkably fond of carrots, and it is even said, that 
when oats and carrots are given together, the horses leave the oats and eat 
the carrots. The ordinary allowance is about forty to fifty pounds a day to 
each horse. Carrots, when mixed with chaffj that is, cut straw, and a little 
hay, without com, keep horses in excellent condition for performing all kinds 
of ordinary labor. 
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*Iii coxDpATtng ths carrot with the potato, an additional sircmnatance 
greatly in favor of the former is, that it does not require to be steamed or 
boiled, and it is not more diiiicult to wash than the-potato. These and other 
circumstances considered, it appears to be the most valuable of all roots for 
working horses. 

"' The use of the carrot in domestic economy is well knowiL Their pro- 
duce of nutritive matter, as ascertained by Sir H; Davy, is ninety-eight 
parts in one thousand ; of which three are starch, and ninety-five sugar. 
They are used in the dairy in winter and spring to give color and flavor to 
butter. In the distillery, owing to the great proportion of sugar in their 
composition, they yield more spirit than the potato f the usual quantity is 
twelve gallons per ton. They are excellent in soups, stews, and haricots, 
and boiled whole with salt beef. 

"The diseases of carrots are only such as are common to most plants, 
such as mildew, insects, &c. The mildew and worms -at the root frequently 
injure crops, and are to be guarded against, as far as practicable, by a prefer 
choice, soil, season of sowing, and after-culture.'^ — Loudon. 



CAULIFLOWER. 

Bra^sica Oleracea, — Chou-fleur^ Fr. — Blvmenkohl, Ger. 

The cauliflower is one of the most delicate and curious of the whole of tho 
brassica tribe ; the flower buds forming a close, firm cluster or head, white 
and delicate, for the sake of which the piant is cultivated. 

Vari^ies. — ^Early {for the first, early crops). — Later, or large (Jbr principal crops). 

** PropdgcUion and SoU. — ^The cauliflower is raised from seed, of which 
half an ounce is sufficient for a seed-bed four feet and a half wide, by ten in 
length. The soil for the seed-bed may be light, but, for final transplanting^ 
it can hardly be too rich, the cauliflower, like the vine, being reputed a 
* rough feeder.' Cleanings of streets, cesspools, &c., ought, therefore, to be 
liberally supplied during the growth of the plants, when very large heads 
are desired. 

" Times of towing. — The early and main superior ci:op, brought to fruit by 
the longest nursery attendance ; the late summer succession crop, raised by 
the shortest course ; and the Michaelmas (29th of Sept.) crop, obtained at 
the least expense, are sown, respectivel)', at three different seasons. The 
principal sowing is made about the end of the third week in August, or a 
day or two before or after the 21st, to raise plaints to stand over winter, 
under ftame^ hand-glasses, or half-sheltered warm borders, for the early and 
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main superior crops next summer. A secondary sowing in Febraary or 
March, for succession, and late inferior crops the same year in ^Munmer and 
autumn. A final sowing, near the close of May, for ordinary c t>ps, to yield 
fruit the following autumn and winter. The seedlings, protected with glass 
frames, generally grow too gross in the stems, which become partly black* 
sned, and the plants, being thus unhealthy, are not fit for planting out 
Late-raised seedlings, which spend- the winter in the open border, nniformly 
become the large and finest table cauliflowers during the summer, though 
they certainly do not come in quite so. early. Cauliflower plants, it is pro- 
tMible, are often killed with too much attention. Seedlings raised late in 
autumn seem to be very tenacious of life.'' — Caled, Hort, Mem, iii, 192. ^ A 
method of producing cauliflowers pretty early, and with great certainty, is 
this : — ^The plants are set in small pots in the winter season, and kept in any 
convenient part o!* the floor of a vinery or other glazed house. In the be- 
ginning of March they are taken out of the pots with the ball of earth at- 
tached, and planted in the open ground. If they be here protected against 
seTere frosts with bell-glass covers, they come into head in the course ol 
April, if the weather prove favorable.'' — Neill^ in Edin. Uncyc. 

Drummond, of the Cork botanic garden, protects cauliflower plants during 
winter by planting them in excavations made in the common soil of the 
garden, and covered with frames thatched with long, straight wheat straw. 
He uncovers constantly in mild weather, whether nights or days. — Hort. 
Tram, v, 369. 

For after-culture, preservation through winter, saving seed, &c., proceed 
as with the common white cabbage. 

Cjk.^" Among the succulent plants pr6duced in our climate, this doubt- 
less is one of the most nourishing, tflid likewise the best adapted to tender 
organs of digestion, especially in valetudinarians and invalids; such persons 
however, ought to -eat it with the addition of some aromatic spice, such as 
pounded cardamoma, or caraway, or a small proportion of bread. To make 
the cauliflower blanch handsomely, the gardeners tie over the hMuls of the 
plant. 

" To prepare caulifiowere. — Let the cauliflowers first be parboi^ ; next 
Ihey must be immersed in cold, hard water for some time, till they be 
nearly wanted for the table ; thus, on being boiled for a few minutes, they 
will become more firm and crisp than if cooked in the usual manner."— 
Dom. JEncyc. 

Neill (in Edinburgh Encyc.) observes, '* These heads or flowers being 
boiled, generally wrapped in a clean linen cloth, are served up as a mos^ 
delicate vegetable dish. Cauliflower is a particular favorite in this country. 
* Of all the flowers in the garden,' Dr. Johnson used to say, ' I like the cauli 
flower.' For the early supply of the London market, very «^eat quan(itiep 
9f cauUflower are fostered under hand-glasses during winMr and ^Jie fin 
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part of spriag; and to behold some acres overspread with such glasses, givet 
the ^tianger a forcible idea of the riches and luxury of the metropolis.^' 



CELERY. 

Apium Chaveolens. — Celeri, Fr. — Sellerie, Ger. 

Crlert is a hardy biennial plant, a native of Great Britain, and, when in 
its wild state, it is denominated smallage. The root, in its wild state, is 
thick and fibrous. The stalk is bushy and furrowed, and attains the height 
of two or thr^e feet. The leaves are wedge-shaped, and the flowers yellow, 
which are produced in August. The varieties usually cultivated are, the 

White solid, | Italian, and 

Rose-colored solid, 1 Celeriac, or turnip-rooted. 

Propagation. — All the sorts are raised from se6d ; and half an ounce is 
reckoned sufficient for a seed-bed four feet and a half wide by ten feet in 
length, of the upright sorts ; but for celeriac, a quarter of an ounce will be 
enough for a bed four feet square. 

Soil. — Celery delights in a soil rather moist, rich in vegetable mould, ba-* 
not rank from new, unrotted dung. 

Timei of mowing. — " The most forward crop is slightly forced ; any of the 
varieties may be sown in the spring, in the open garden, at two or three 
diflferent times, from the 21st of March till the first week in May; but the 
principal sowing should be made in the first fortnight in April. Sow in beds 
of light mellow earth, and rake in the seed lightly and regularly. In very 
dry weather, give moderate watering both before and after the plants como 
up. When they are two, three, or four inches high, thin the seed-bed, and 
prick out a quantity, at successive times, into intermediate beds, three or 
four inches asunder. Water those removed until they have struck'' [taken 
root] . — Loudon. 

Transplanting into trenches. — " When either the plants left in the seed- 
bed, or those removed, are from six to twelve inches high,.or when the 
latter have acquired a stocky growth, by four or five weeks' nurture in the 
intermediate bed, transplant them into trenches for blanching. For this pur- 
pose, allot an open compartment. Mark out the trenches a foot wide, and 
from three to three and a half distance ; dig out each trench lengthwise, ten 
or twelve inches in width, and a light spit deep, that is, six or eight inches. 
Lay the earth dug put equally on each side of the trench ; put about three 
inches of very rotten dung into the trench, then pare the sides, and dig the 
dung and parings with an inch or two of the loose mould at the bottom. 
Trim the tops aod roots of the plants, and then set them in single rows 
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vol. iii)/it is excellent in soups, in which, whether white or hrown, slices 
of it are used as ingredients, and readily impart their flavor. With the Ger« 
mans, it is also a common salad, for which the roots are prepared hy boiling^ 
until a fork will pass easily through them : after they are boiled, and become 
cold, they are eaten with oil and vinegar. They are also sometimes served 
up at table, stewed with rich sauces. In all cases, before they are boiled, 
the coat and fibers of the roots, which are very strong, are cut away ; and 
the root is put into cold water, on the fire, not in water. previously boiling.' ^' 
Loudon. 



GHAMOMILB. 

Antherms nohilis. 

Varieties. — ^These are the common single and double-flowered. 

SmL and culture. — ^This herb delights in a poor, sandy soil. '* Both kinds 
are propagated by parting the roots, or by slips of the rooted offeets or of the 
runners. Detach them with roots in little tufty sets in March, April or 
May, and plant them from eight to twelve inches asunder, giving water. 
The flowers should be gathered in their prime, in June or July, just when 
full-blown. Let them be spread to dry in a shady place ; then put them 
into paper bags, and house them for use.'' — Abercrombie, 

"UJse; — It is cultivated on account of the flower,* which is a safe bitter and 
stomachic, and much used under the name of chamomile-tea. The double- 
flowering variety, though more beautiful than the single-flowered, is less 
useful ; the aromatic principle not residing in the floscules of the ray, the 
multiplication of which constitutes the double flower. The double sort, 
however, is ijaost cultivated by growers. 



CHIYB. 

Allium schcenoprastwi, — Civette, Fr. — Binaenlattch, Ger. 

" Thb dnive^ or eive, is a hardy perennial i^ant, a native of Britain, and 
found in meadows and pastures, though but rarely. The leaves rise from 
many small bulbous roots connected in bunches; are awl-shaped, thread- 
like, and produced in tufts. The flowers are white, tinged with reddish- 
purple, and appear on round stalks in June."*— Xow/on. It is of commcn 
and eaay cnltivation. 
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OORTANBRR. 
Coriandrum sativum. 

CoRiARDsm is a hardy annual plant, whkh origipated in the East. 

Cultttre.— This plant delights in a sandy loam. It is raised from seecu, 
tirhich may be sewn in March, or as soon as the frost will permit, when the 
weather is mild and dry. The quantity of seed requisite for a bed six feet 
long and four feet wide, sown in rows nine inches apart, is half an ounce. 
The seed should be buried half an inch. 

Uu.'^The seeds have a pleasant flavor, and, when incrusted with sugar, 
are sold by the ccmfectioners under the name of coriander comfitt. They are 
also used in the bitter infusions and preparations of senna, the disagreeable 
taste of which they completely overcome, and for various other purposes, 
both by druggists and distillers. 



CRESS, "WATER. 

* Sisymbrium nasturtium. 

A GENUS of plants, of. which the principal is the common water-cress, 
found in springs and brooks. It is perennial, and produces white flowers 
that are in bloom in J une or July. Lasteyrie tells us, that in Germany, great 
pains are taken to propagate the water-cress, and gives the following account 
of their mode of doing it : " The water," he says, " most favorable for its 
production, is that in which it grows naturally, and which in winter pre- 
serves heat enough to prevent it from freezing. The situation on which to 
form a cress plantation ought to have a little slope or inclination, because 
water in a state of repose, alters the flavor of the plant. Having chosen the 
place, it is formed into heights and hollows alternately ; the latter are des- 
tined for the cresses, and the > former for the culture of other plants. The 
size of the hollows is made to depend on the quantity of water you can 
bring into them, and the demand for the article to be -raised. If the soil of 
the hollows is not sufficiently rich, better earth must be brought to amend it, 
and if the bottom be marehy, you throw over it some inches of sand. Your 
next irtep is to cover it with water for some hours, after which yon drain 
and sow or plant. At the end of a few days, you let in the water, and drun 
as before, and continue these processes until the cresses appear, if sown, or 
until they have taken root, if planted. Tae quantity of water let in is 
always to be regulated by the growth of the plant ; for though it cannot live 
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bot in water, it will not bear to be long covered with it. Planting ia al« 
ways surer than sowing, and is therefore preferred. The epoch for this is 
either March or August. The distance between the plants should not be less 
than ten or fifteen inches. Moving the earth about their roots with the hoe, 
from time to time, is useful ; but for the rest, (having once taken root,) no 
further care is necessary. A cress plantation is in full bearing the second 
year, and lasts a long time. When it begins to fail, it may be renewed by 
taking off a foot of the surface soil of the old beds and replacing it with good 
and fresh earth. In winter, the beds are coyered more deeply with water, 
which protects the plant against the. frosf 

The same writer informs us how they manage their cress plantations near 
Paris. "" Having there,'' he says, ^ no running water, they cultivate it in the 
neighborhood of wells, and water it every day. The cress vegetates prompt- 
ly, but becomes acrid in taste. They accordingly prefer sowing to planting, 
because if cut when only six inches high, and treated in all respects as an 
annual, it has least of this pungency." — Jlrmslrong'$ Treatise. 

Loudon says, ^^ Some market gardeners, who can command a small stream 
of water, grow the water-cress in beds sunk about a foot in a retentive soil, 
with a very gentle slope from one end to the other. Along the bottom of 
this bed, which may be c(£ any convenient breadth and length, chalk or 
gravel is deposited, and plants are inserted about six inches' distance every 
way. Then, according to the slope and length of the bed, dams are made 
six inches high across it, at intervals ; so that, when these dams are full, the 
water may rise not less than three inches on all the plants included in each. 
The water being turned on will circulate from dam to dam ; and the plants, 
if not allowed to run to flower, will afford abundance of young tops in all but 
the winter months. A stream of water, no larger than what will fill a pipe 
of one inch bore, will, if not absorbed by the soil, suffice to irrigate in this 
way an eighth of an acre. As some of, the plants are apt to rot off in win- 
ter, the plantation should be laid dry two or three times a year, and all 
weeds and decayed parts removed, and vacancies filled up. Cress grown in 
this way, however, is far inferior to that grown in a living stream flowing 
over gravel or chalk." 

Use. — ^'' Water-cresses are universally used and eaten as an early an^ 
wholesome spring salad. Being an excellent anti-scorbutic and stomachic, 
they are nearly allied to scurvy grass, but do not possess so great a degree of 
acrimony. They are also supposed to purify the blood and humors, and to 
open visceral obstructions." — JDom. Emeye, 
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CHESS, GABDEN. 

Lepidium scUivum, — Cresaon^ Fr. — ICresse, Ger. 

Thc guden-ciess is a hardy annual plant, cultivated, says Loudon, «irice 
1584; but its native country is unknown, 
Varktia. — 

Curled* or p€ppei|praM. | Broad-leared garden cress. 

This plant is raised from seed, of which one ounce will suffice tor a bed of 
four feet square. 

Tiinu* of totving, and site of the crop. — Cress should be raised three or four 
times every month, as it may be in demand, to have young crops constantly 
in succession. Allot some warm situation for ealrly spring sowing; and, if 
the weather be cold, either put on a spare frame, or cover with matting be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. For autumnal sowings, when cold weather is ap- 
proaching, allot some warm borders, and give occasional protection. '^The 
cress," says Loudon, ^ is often raised -on porous earthenware vessels, of a 
conical form, having small gutters on the sides for retaining the seeds. Tfaew 
are called pyramids^ are somewhat ornamental in winter, and afford repeats 
gatherings." 

Process in sowing^ and subsequent culture. — ^"Having allotted a fine, mellow 
soil, to receive the seed, dig the surface, and rake it finally, preparatory to 
sowing, which mostly perform in small, flat, shallow drills, four,- five, or six 
inches asun4er. Sow the seed very thickly, and earth over very lightly, or 
but just thinly cover. Give occasional waterings in warm, dry seasons." 

Taking the crop. — ^ To gather cress in perfection, cut them while quite 
young, either clean to the root, or only th^ tops of advanced plants. They 
will shoot again for future gathering, but' the leaves will be hotter, and not 
so mild and tender as those of younger plants." 

7b save seed. — ^ Either sow a portion in the spring for that purpom, or 
.eave som; rows of any overgrown old crop in April or May. The plants, 
will yieli seed in autumn." 
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CUCUMBER. 

Cticumis sativa. — Concombre, Fr. — Gurke, Ger. 
Amon9 the varieties of this species of plants, are 



Early Green Cluster, 
Early frame, 
Long green Turkey, 
Long white Turkey, 



Lonj^ prickly, " 

White spined, 

Short prickly. 

Small girkln, or West India. 



Soil. — Id our climate, cucumbers will grow in any soil, though not with 
the same degree of vigor, provided they be supplied with a sufficiency of 
heat, light, water, and air. It is an object with many market gardeners 
and others, to produce cucumbers at an early period, and for this purpose ar- 
tificial heat is necessary. For early forcing, Abercrombie recommends a 
mould or compost, of the following materials : " one third of rich top spit 
earth, from an upland pasture, one half of vegetable mould, and one sixth of 
well decomposed horse-dung, with a small quantity of sand. 

Time of beginning to force. — ^Abercrombio says, " Managers, who have to 
provide against demands for early cucumbers, must raise seedlings Ixom 
twelve to ten weeks before the fruit will be required, according to the length 
of the days in the interval. In proportion as the entire course embraces a 
greater part of mid winter, the liability of failure from obstacles in the 
weather will be greater. The last fortnight in January, or first week of 
February, is a good time for beginning to force the most early crop. In the 
subsequent months, both main and secondary crops may be started as re- 
quired and will come forward more freely. To have a constant succession, 
seedlings should be originated twice a month. As the course of forcing 
more coincides with the natural growing season, the length of it will be re- 
duced to eight, seven, or six weeks.'' Nicol recommends the middle of 
January. He says, ** Some begin sooner, but it is striving hard against the 
stream to little purpose. If the dung be prepared, and the bed be got ready, 
so as to sow about the 1st of February, the success will be often greater than 
by sowing a month earlier." Besides, cucumbers, produced altogether by 
the heat of dung, without the aid of the sun, are less wholesome and palat- 
able that those which Nature affords in the due course of her operations. 

Sn-U. — Abercrombie recommends " the short prickly for very early fruit, 
and the long prickly kinds for the chief early and main summer crops.'' 
jViThai) prefers ^Hhe green cucumber with black prickles, as best for 
forcing. When fit for table, it runs from six to nine inches long, and, when 
ripe, runs to ab&ut eighteen or twenty inches long." 

Choice of seeds. — ^ It is advisable," Abercrombie observes, " to have seed 
from two, at least, to four years old, in preference to newer seed, which is 

3 
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«pt to run luxuriantly in vine, and the plants from it do not s aow frmt 99 
soon nor so abundantly as those from seed of a greater age. But when seed 
has been kept more than four years, it is sometimes fonnd to be too much 
weakened." Mr. Armstrong says, "' A debate has long existed, on the pre* 
feKnce to be given to (dd or neu> seeds, and which, like many others, appears 
to be interminable. The Abb4 Rozierand his followers think that the 
most vigorous 'plants of all species and kinds are the best, and, accordingly, 
prefer new seeds, because more likely to produce such than old ones: 
while, on the other hand, their opponents maintain, that plants may have too 
much vigor, as well as too little ; and that, whenever an excess of vigor exists, 
according to all vegetable analogy, it shows itself in the production o( stems 
and leaves, not in that of flowers and fruits — whence they conclude, that 
old cucumber seeds, (like those of all the rest of the cucuriritacea family,) 
are better than new, because less vigorous. The best practical tise to be 
made, of this controversy is to sow old seeds in the springs when vegetation 
is most powerful, and new ones in July when it begins to abate.'' 

Forcing cucumbers. — ^ Towards the latter end of January, a quantity of 
fresh horse dung should be procured w^ith the litter among it, to which a 
small portion of sea^coal ashes may well be added. In the coarse of four 
or five days, the dung begins to heat, when a little of it may be drawn flat 
on the outside, and covered two inches thick with good earth : over which a 
bell glass ought to be placed ; an<l two days after, when the soil is warm, 
the seeds should be sown, covered with fresh mould one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and the glass again set over it. This must be screened by a mat dur- 
ing the night, and in four days the young plants will germinate. As soon 
as they appear, the rest of the dung must be beaten close together into a becl 
for one or two more lights, which bed should be three feet thick, and 
covered three inches deep with fine, fresh earth ; the frame is then to be put 
on'; and during the night, or in bad weather, sheltered with mats. When 
the soil is hot enough, the young plants must be removed into it, and set at 
two inches distance, the glasses being occasionally raised to admit fresh air, 
and also frequently turned, to prevent the wet steam o( the dung from dro{>- 
ping down on the plants. These ought to be watered at stated times, with 
tepid or luke-warm Water; and^ as they increase in size, should be earthed 
up; an operation which will considerably augment their strength If the 
bed be not hot enough, fresh litter should be laid round its sides; but if ii 
be too warm, it should be perforated with a stake to give vent to the heat ; 
and, as soon as the bed acquires a proper temperature, the holes are to be 
closed up with fresh earth. When the plants begin to shoot their third 01 
rough leaf, another bed should be prepared for them, similar to the first ; and, 
when the soil is thoroughly warmed, they should be transplanted into it, in 
holes about a foot deep, and nine inches b.xwd, filled with light, fine, fresh 
mou if laid in a hollow, circular form. Ir each of these holes four plants 
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ahould be set, and shaded for two or three days from thereat of the sun^that 
they may strike root ; ailter which time it will be useful to expose them to 
the sun and air, as often as the weather w^ill permit. When they have at- 
tained the height of four or five inches, they should be gently fastened down 
to the soil, in different directions ; and the branches afterwards produced 
ought to be treated in a similar manner, as it will much contribute to for- 
ward th'iir maturity. In the course of a month the flowers will appear, and, 
shortly atter, the rudiments of the fruit. The glasses should now be care- 
fully covered during the night, and the plants gently sprinkled with water in 
the day time. These will produce fruit till midsummer, and may be suc- 
ceeded by a second crop, which is to be raised nearly in the same manner as 
the earlier cucumbers, with this only difference, that the former should be 
sown toward the end of March, or the beginning of April, and that it re- 
quires less care and attention.'' — Dom. Encyc. 

The smallest degree of heat for forcing cucumber plants^ at the coldest 
time of night, is 58 degrees ; and the greatest heat necessary in the day time 
is 65 degrees. 

*^ Well preparing the dung is of the greatest importance in forcing the cu- 
cumber, and if not done before it is made into a bed, it cannot be done after, 
as it requires turning and watering to cause it to ferment freely and sweetly ; 
fresh dung from the stable will require at least six weeks' preparation before 
it will be fit to receive the plants. A month before it is made into a bed, it 
should be laid into a heap, turned three times, and well shaken to pieces 
with a fork, and the outsides of the heap turned into the middle, and the mid- 
dle to the outsides, that the whole may have a regular fermentation ; and if 
any appear dry, it should be made wet, keeping it always between the two 
extremes of wet and dry. A dry spot of ground should be chosen to prepare 
the dung on, that the water may drain away from the bottom of the heap. 
The dung having been a month in heap, I make the bed as follows : — I form 
a stratum one foot high, of wood of any kind^ but if large the better ; (old 
roots ,of trees, or any other of little value will do;) this is to drain the water 
from the bottom of the bed ; for, after a month's preparation, with every 
care, it will frequently heat itself dry, and require water in large quantities, 
which, if not allowed to pass off freely, will cause an unwholesome steam to 
rise, in v/liich the cucumber-plant will not grow freely: on this bottom of 
wood I make the bed, four feet high, with dung, gently beating it down with 
a fork : tliis is done about the 1st November, and by the month of February 
the four feet of dung will not be more than two feet thick, which, with the foot 
of wood at the bottom, will make the4)ed three feet high; this I consider • 
good height, for, if lower, it cannot be so well heated by linings, which if 
the only method of warming it in the months of February and March, as by 
that time the first heat of the bed will have quite declined. Having made 
the bed, I put on the frames and lights, which I shut close till the heat rises. 
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I then (,ive air night and day, ■ ifficient to allow the erteam to pass ofl^ and 
once in two dajrs I fork the surface over, ahont nine inches de^ to sweeten 
it, and if, in the operation, I find any part dry, I carefully wet it The hed 
* heing quite sweet, I prepare it for tbe mould, by making the middle about 
eight inches lower than the sides, as the sides are liahle, from the weight of 
the frames, to settle faster than the middle, which often causes the hills of 
earth to crack, by which the roots of the plants are greatly injured." — Hort. 
Trans, vol. iii, p. 147. 

Mr. Cobbett says, " If you wish to have cucumbers a month earlier than 
the natural ground will bring them, do this : — Make a hole, and put into it a 
little hot dung ; let the hole be under a warm fence. Put six inches deep of 
fine rich earth on the dung. Sow a parcel of seeds in this earth ; and cover 
at night with a bit of carpet, or sail-cloth, having first fixed some hoops over 
this little bed. Before the plants show the rough leaf, plant two into a little 
flower-pot, and fill as many pots in this way as you please. Have a larger 
bed ready to put the pots into, and covered with eailb, so that the pots may 
be plunged in the earth up to their tops. Cover this hed like the last. When 
the plants have got two rough leaves out, they will begin to make a shoot in 
the middle. Pinch that short off. Let them stand in this bed, till your cu- 
cumbers soum in the natural ground come up ; then make some little holes in 
good, rich land, and, taking a pot at a time, turn out the baU^ and fix it in the 
hole. These plants will bear a month xxyner than those sown in the natural 
ground ; and a square yard will contain thirty-six pots, and will, of course, 
furnish plants for thirty-six hills of cucumbers, which, if well managed, will 
keep on bearing till September. Those who have hot-bed frames, of lumd^ 
lights^ will do this matter very easily. The cucumber plant is very tender 
and juicy ; and, therefore, when the seedlings are put into the pots, they 
should be watered and shaded for a day or two ; when the balls are turned 
into the ground, they should be watered, and shaded with a bough for one * 
day. That will be enough. — I have one observation to make upon the cul- 
tivation of cucumbers, melons of all sorts, and that of all the pumpkin and 
squash tribe ; and that is, that it is a great error to sow them too thick. One 
plant in a hill is enough ; and I would put two into a pot^ merely as a bar 
against accidents. One will bring more weight cA fruit than two, (if stand- 
ing near each other,) two more than three, and so on, till you come to fifty 
in a square foot ; and then you will have no fruit at all I Let any one make 
the experiment, and he will find this observation mathematically true. 
When cucumbers are left eight or ten plants in a hill, they never shoot 
ttrongly. Their vines are poor and weak. 1 he leaves become yellow ; and, 
if they bear at all, it is poor, tasteless fruit that they produce. Their bear- 
ing is over in a few weeks. Whereas, a single plant, in the sathe space, will 
send its fine green vines all around it to a great distance, and, if no fhiit be 
left to ripen, will keep bearing till the white frosts come in the fall. — ^Tbe 
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loots of a encmnber will go ten feet, in fine earth, in every Erection. Judge 
(hen; how ten plants, standing close to one another, must produce mutual 
starvation ! " 

Mr. Armstrong has the following observations with regard to early cu- 
f umbers : *'To obtain these, we must have recourse to artiiicid heat; and 
with the less reluctance, as, of all plants, the cucumber is that with which 
it best agrees. To this end, therefore, scoop as many large turnips as you 
propose to have hills ; fill these with good garden mould, sow in each three 
or four seeds, and plunge them into a hot-bed. The advantage of the 
scooped turnip, as a seed-bed, over pots or vases, will now appear; for, in- 
stead of the ordinary difficulty of separating the mass of earth and the plant 
from the pot that contained them, and without injury to either, we re-enter 
both pot am plant, btv* pv^n find in the one an additional nutriment for the 
other. The subsequent treatment does not differ at all from that of plants 
sown and cultivated in the open air." — Mem. of N, Y. Board of jigr. vol. ii, 
p. 115. 

Training. — ^To force the cucumbers into early fruit, Abercrombie directs 
to ^ stop the runners as soon as the plants have made two rough leaves : as 
the bud that produces the runner is disclosed at the base of the second rough 
lea^ it may be cut ofi* or picked out ; or, if the runner has already started, it 
may be pinched off close. This is called stopping at the first joint, and is 
necessary to promote a stronger, stocky growth, and an emission of fruitful 
laterals ; and from these the prolific runners will be successively produced. 
The vines, without the process of stopping, would generally be both weaker, 
and so deficient in fertile runners, thai they would sometimes extend two or 
three feet without showing fruit. When plants, which have been once 
stopped, have extended the first runners to three joints without showing 
fruit, they are to be again stopped for the purpose of strengthening the plant, 
and disposing it for bearing. As fertile runners extend, train them out regu- 
larly along the surface, fastening them down neatly with pegs." 

Upright training. — Cucumber plants being climbers by means of their 
tendrils, some branchy sticks being placed to any advancing runners, they 
will ascend, and produce fruit at a distance from the ground, of a clean 
growth, free from spots, and well flavored. " Mr. J. W. of Philadelphia in- 
formed Dr. Mease, that he enriched the ground near the trunk of a peach 
tree, and sowed some cucumber seed, which came up very abundantly. He 
pulled up all the plants but one, and permitted the vine to run u( the tree. 
It bore 150 cucumbers. The numerous creciers with which the cucumber 
abounds, and the I'esult of this experiment, would seem to point out the 
climbing nature of the plant, and the great advantage arising from permit- 
ting it to attach itself to a frame or tree, instead of confining it to the 
ground." — Dom. Encyc. 

Setting the fruit.'^^'' The cucumber," Abercrombie observes, ** bears male 
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and female blonoms distinctly on the same plant TK« latter cutly produoe 
the fruit, which appears first in miniature, close under he base, even before 
the flowrr expands. There is never any in the males* but theix; are placed 
in the vicinity of the females, and are absolutely nec«4bary« by the disper- 
sion of their farina, to impregnate the female blossont ; tb«« fnut of which 
will not otherwise swell to its full size, and the s^»ch will be abortive. 
The early plants under glass, not having the full eu*T«i*t of th^ natural air, 
nor the assistance of bees and other winged insects tQ "onvey the farina, the 
artificial aid of the cultivator is necessary to effect ^be impregnation. At 
the time of fructification, watch the plants daily ; and a« soon as a female 
fiower and some male blossoms are fuUv expanded, p*o<:eed to set the fruiS 
the same day, or next morning dt turihest. Take off a male blossom, de 
taching it with part of the footstalk. Hold this betwAen the finger anr^ 
thumb ; pull away the flower-leaf close to the stamens and anthera or ceo • 
tral part, which apply close to the stigma or bosom of the female flowei ^ 
twirling it a little about, to discharge thereon some p^rticl<s of the fertiliz- 
ing powder. Proceed thus to set every fruit, as the fl^wer« of both sorts 
open, while of a lively, full expansion ; and generally perform it in the 
early part of the day ; usin^i^ a fresh male, if possible, for erch impregnation, 
as the males are usually more abundant than the female blossoms In con 
sequence, the young fruit will soon be observed to swell freely. Cucumben 
attain the proper size for gathering in about fifteen, eighteen, or twenty dayi 
from the time of setting ; and often in succession, for two or three months or 
more, in the same bed, by good culture. The above artificial operation wiL^ 
be found both necessary and effectual in forcing the cucumber, between th#^ 
decline of autumn and May, while the plants are mostly shut under glass 
In plants more freely exposed to the free air, in the increasing warmth a' 
spring, and in having the full open air in summer, from June or July tilf 
September, the impregnation is effected mostly or wholly by nature. Th# 
male flowers, being by some ignorantly denominated false blossoms, are oftei^ 
plucked wholly off as useless, under a notion of strengthening the plant: bu' 
this should not be generally done. Where crowded too thick in clusters 
some may be thinned out moderately ; but their agency being absolutelj 
necessary in fertilizing the females, they should only be displaced as the^ 
begin to decay, except where they are superabundant." 

Principal summer crop. — ^^ The ground being dug and smoothed, line it into 
squares of six feet. In the center of each, dig a hole about fourteen inches 
deep ; fill this with well rotted dung, and sow on it five or six cucumber 
seeds: cover these with mould, and, when they rise and take a rough leaf, 
select two to each hill, and draw out the remainder. This sowirjg cannot be 
safely made in our climate till the 10th of May. For the fall and pickhng 
crops, you must sow the first or second week in July." — Armtirong. 

Those cucumbers, which are sowed as late as July, will not require top- 
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pins yt cutting off the runners as before directed, for at this season vegetatioa 
will be less vigorous and there will be less danger of the plant running too 
much to vine. 

Raiting plant* from cuUingt. — "• Instead of raising cucumber plants from 
seed, they may be raised from cuttings, and thus kept on from year to year 
in the following manner : — ^Take a shoot that is just ready for stopping, cut 
it off just below the joint, behind the joint before which the shoot should 
have been stopped ; then cut smooth the lower end of the shoot or cutting, 
and stick it into fine leaf or other rich mould about an inch deep, and give it 
plenty of heat, and shade it from the rays of the sun till it be fairly struck. 
By this method, as well as by that of laying, cucumbers may be propagated. 

"Mearns, gardener at Shohden Court, near Leominster, propagates his 
cucumber-plants for a winter crop in this way, and ^ finds that the plants 
raised from cuttings are less succulent, and therefore do not so readily damp 
off, or suffer from the low temperature to which they are liable to be ex- 
posed in severe weather ; that they come into bearing immediately^ as the> 
have formed roots of sufficient strength to support their fruit, and do not run 
so much to barren vine as seedlings are apt to do." He takes the cuttings 
from the tops of the bearing shoots, and plants them in pots nine inches deep, 
half filled with mould. He then waters them, covers the tops of the pots 
with flat pieces of glass, and plunges them into a gentle bottom heat. ^ The 
sides of the pot act as a sufficient shade for the cuttings during the time they 
are striking, and the flat glass, in this and other operations, answers all the 
purposes of bell-glasses. The cuttings form roots, and are ready to put off in 
less than a fortnight.'^ — Hort» Trcmt, vol. iv, p 411. 

Cucumbers increased by layers. — ^^^ As soon as several flower-buds appear 
on a plant, bend the second or third joint of a branch below the blossom, 
fasten it firmly into the ground, and cut off the capillary point of the plant ; 
it speedily takes root, and must be separated from the parent stock; as each 
root has only to supply a few fruits with nourishment, it saves room, labor 
and time, and affords a constant supply for eight, twelve, and more months, 
which is not so liable to degenerate as if they were raised from a variety of 
seeds '^ — Gleanings in Husbandry. 

Culture. — In the culture of all the crops, give proper supplies of water in 
dry, warm weather, two or three times a week, or every day when very 
warm and dry. If the heat in the hot-beds, after three or four weeks or 
more, be much declined, and the nights or general season remain cold, let a 
moderate lining of hot dung be applied to both sides ; which will not only 
cause a reviving heat, but widen the bed for the roots and runners of the 
plants to extend. 

Insects. — " The fly, which is often very destructive to cucumbers, melons 
and pumpkins, may be killed by sprinkling a mixture of tobacco water and 
:ied pepper over the vines.'' — Dom. Encyc, • Sprinkle the plants with a strong 
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infodon of elder leaves ; that of hops and of walout-leayes is likewise re* 
commended ; or, suspend a diamond-formed piece of white paper, shingle, ox 
other piece of wood, by a thread, tied to the end of a stick stuck in the 
ground at a small distance from the hill, so that the paper shall hang directly 
over the hill and near the plants. The air, by constantly vibrating the paper 
or shingle, will have a tendency to prevent insects from alighting on the 
plants. The surest way, however, is to inclose the hills with frames cov* 
ered with gauze, or other cloth of a light texture. The following method of 
making sieves, or boxes, to protect cucumber vines, melon vines, &c. against 
the yellow bug, &c. was communicated to the editor of the N. E. Farmer by 
Mr. Levi Bartlett, of Warner, N. H., and published in that paper, vol. ii, 
p. 305. 

''Take a strip of pine board (about three fourths of an inch in thickness 
is most suitable) eight or ten feet in length, and four or five inches in width 
— ^plow one edge of it with a carpenter's plow or match plane — ^then mark 
off an equal number of side and end pieces ; before sawing the side pieces, 
run a brad-awl through where you want to drive your nails, as it is not so 
likely to split as after it is sawed. The side pieces eleven inches long- 
ends eight inches long. They must be of this particular size, because one 
yard of millinet will just cover nine boxes ; or a third of a yard will make 
three covers. After having nailed your boxes, and divided your millinet, 
have some thin strips or tongues, as the carpenters call them. Press these 
with the edges of the covers into the groove, which fastens them much 
cheaper and more expeditiously than small nails. I made about twenty 
last season, and they effectually secured them from the yello>¥ bug, and (by 
sinking the edges of them in the earth a little) from worms. But if they 
were of no use but to guard against insects, they would be worth having, as 
they keep off the cold winds, and greatly promote the growth of the vines 
in the early part of the season.'' 

To save teed. — "Select some best summer fruit from good, productive 
plants, which permit to continue in full growth till they become yellow. 
Then cut them from the vine, and place them upright on end, in the fnU 
sun, for two or three weeks, when they may be cut open, and the seed 
washed out from the pulp; spread it to dry and harden; then put it up in 
papers or bags for future sowing. It will remain good for many years ; and 
seed of three or four years' keeping. is preferable for early frame crops."— 
jibercrondfie. 

Usci.—^^ Cucumbers are a salubrious, cooling fruit,' and may be safely 
allowed to consumptive patients, as they sweeten. acrid humors, at tie same 
time are gently laxative ; but being in a considerable degree acescent, and 
sometimes attended with flatulency and diarrhea, such effects may be pre- 
vented by eating them with great moderation, or with the addition of vine- 
gar and pepper, which counteract their natural coldnec^s. If properly pickled 
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^withoui' coloring them with that poisonous metal, copper, or rendering 
tnem too acrid with stimulant spices,) they are an excellent antiseptic ; yet 
we consider them highly improper either for children or wet nurses."— 
Dom. Emcyc, 



DANDELIOK 
Leontodon Taraxacam. 

This is a hard} perennial plant, which is found growing spontaneously in 
Great Britain ziA the United States. Loudon says that this vegetable, 
^ though regularly produced in London market, is seldom or never cultivated, 
being generally to be found in sufficient luxuriance by the sides of hedges 
and dry ditches. It might easily be propagated either by seeds or roots , 
and, if introduced as a garden plant, should have a rich, deep soil, and be 
carefully tied up and earthed round to blanch it effectually. Cut off all the 
flowers as they appear, to prevent the dispersion of the seed and the weak- 
ening of the plant. When salad is scarce, the dandelion might be dug up 
from road-sides in winter, and forced in pots like succory. 

^ Ute. — ^The leaves in early spring, when just unfolding, afford a very 
good ingredient in salads. The French SQm^times eat the young roots, and 
the etiolated [blanched or whitened] leaves with thin slices of bread and 
butter. When blanched, the leaves considerably resemble those of endive 
in taste. The root is considered an equally good substitute for coffee as chic- 
ory, and may, like that plant, be stored in cellars and barrels, for producing 
winter salad." — CaUd. Hort. Mem. iv, 138. In this country, the dandelion 
has, we believe, been used for greens, or pot-herbs only, and we have never 
known it subjected to cultivation. 



EGG-PLANT. 
Solanum Mdangena, — MeUmgene^ Ft. — TcUapfel^ €hr. 

^ Tusas are two varieties of this plant, the white-fruited and the purple, 
cultivated for culinary purposes ; the latter kind is preferable, and, when 
^^iced and nicely fried, approaches, both in taste and flavor, nearer to that ot 
a very nice fried oyster than, perhaps, any other plant 

^ This delicious vegetable may be propagated by sowing the seed on a 
slight hot-bed the beginning of April or in March; and towards the latter 

3^^ 
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part of May they should be planted in a rich, warm (ttece of ground, at the 
distance of two feet and a half asunder, every way, for the purple, or two 
feet for the white kind ; and if kept clean, and a little earth be drawn up to 
their stems, when about a foot high, they will produce plenty of fruit. Or, 
the seed may be sown about the end of April, on a warm border, and 
planted out finally the beginning of June ; but these will be rather late, and 
not produce fruit so abundantly, in the Middle or Eastern States as by the 
fiirmer method.'' — M^Mahon. 



ENDIVE. 

Ckicorium Endiviti, — Chkorte^ Fr. — Midivie, Ger. 

The endive is a hardy annual, a native of China and Japan, and intro- 
duced into Great Britain in 1548. The varieties are 

Green curled leaves, | White curled leaves, j Broad-leaved Bataviaji. 

JSttimate of sorts. — ^*' All the sorts are eligible for culture ; but allot, prin- 
cipally, the green curled for the main crops of autumn and winter endive, 
tnis being of the most stocky, full growth, and hardiest to stand severe 
weather. As to the others, allot a smaller portion of the white curled for 
early summer and autumn use ; of the broad-leaved kind, provide a mode- 
rate crop for autumn, till November or December ; being by some esteemed 
preferable for stews and soups, though not much used in salads." 

Propagation. — All the varieties are raised from seed, of which, for a seed- 
bed four feet by ten in length, hali an ounce is sufficient. 

Times rf sowing. — ** The proper seasons are — May, for a smaller early 
crop, and principally June and July to the beginning of August; for full and 
successive crops, all autumn and winter, till the following spring: for, if 
sown earlier than the middle of May or beginning of June, they will mostly 
run to stalk the same season before attaining mature, useful growth, [f any 
are required for early young summer endive, sow only a small portioL of 
the white curled in April or May, as the plants will soon lun to seed. In 
the middle or towards the end of May, yon may begin sowing moderately 
of the different sorts ; but do not sow fully till nearly the middle of June, 
that the plants may stand without running to seed the same year. About 
the twelfth and twenty-fiilh of that month, also at the beginning and middle 
of July, sow the main and successive crops, for autumn and winter; and a 
finer smaller sowing about the beginning of August, for late S'wpplies in the 
end of winter and following spring. 
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FENNEL. 



Anethum Fcmiculum, — L^Anethy Fr. — LUlhraut^ Ger. 

'^ Thb fennel is a perennial plant, naturalized in England, and found in 
shalky soils. The plant rises with finely cut leaves, and capillary leaflets, 
on a smooth, dark- green, branched, tubular stalk, to the height of five or six 
feet. On the sumoQit are produced umbels of gold- colored flowers, in July 
and August. The whole plant is aromatic, and has long been an inmate of 
the garden. 

" Use. — ^The tender stalks of common fennel are used in salads ; the leaves^ 
boiled, enter into mapy fish sauces; and, raw, are garnishes for several 
dishes. The blanched stalks of the variety called finochio are eaten with 
oil, vinegar and pepper, as a cold salad, and they are likewise sometimes 
put into soups. 

" The varieties are — 



The common, or sweet, 

Dark»grcen>leaved , 

Pwarf, or fiaochio. This yariety is char- 
acterized by a tendency in the stalk to 
swell to a considerable thickness; This 
thickened part ia blanched by earthing 
up, and is Jhen very tender. ' Owing 



to the pecqliar nature of this yariety/ 
Neill observes, * it is more tender than 
the common fennel, and often perishes 
in the course of the winter. Misled by 
this circumstance, several horticultural 
writers describe it as an annual species, 
under the appellation 'A. gegetum. 



^^ Propagation. — ^They are all raised from seed, of which half an ounce is 
sufficient for a seed-bed four feet by six feet. Sometimes, also, they are 
raised from ofisets from the old plants, where only a few are wanted. * Sow 
in the spring in light earth, either in dritft from six to twelve inches apart, 
or broad-cast and raked in. When the plants are three or four inches high, 
thin or transplant a quantity fifteen inches asunder. As the roots of old 
plants divide into side offsets, these may be slipped off in spring, summer, 
or autumn, and planted a foot apart. They will produce iounediate leaves 
for present supply, and in continuance ; or, for an immediate larger supply 
of leaves, you may procure some established full roo^s, and plant as above. 
Let them be well watered.' 

^ Subsequent culture, — *" The same plants remain several years by the root; 
but as fennel sends up strong stems for seed in summer, these, or a part ot 
them, should be cut down,, to encourage a production of young leaves below, 
in succession. It is apt to spread more than is desirable, if suffered to seed. 
The swelling stems of the finochio variety, when of some tolerable sub- 
ftance, should be earthed up on each side five or six inches, to blanch them 
Mrhite and tender. This will be effected in ten days or a fortpi^ht ; and, by 
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fluccesaive sowings, or cutting down plants during summer, successive crops 
of blanched stalks may be had from June to December.' 

" To save teed. — ^ Permit some of the best stalks to shoot ; they will pro- 
dace Uigfi umbels of seed in autumn.' — AbercromineP — Loudon, 



LEEK. 

Allium Porrvm, — Porreau^ Fr. — Lauck, Ger. 

The leek is a hardy biennial, a native of Switzerland. The stem rises 
three feet, and is leafy at bottom ; the leaves an inch wide. 

The narrow-leaved, or Flanders leek ; I The broad-leaved, or tall, London leek. 
The Scotch, or flag, or Musselburgh leek ; I 

Propagation^ — " From seed ; and, for a bed four feet wide by eight in 
length, one ounce is requisite." 

Soil and site. — ^^ The soil should be light and rich, lying on a dry sub-soil. 
A rank soil does not suit it, so that, when manure is necessary, well reduced 
dung, mixed with road drift, is better than dung alone. The situation 
should be open. Let the ground be dug in the previous autumn, ready for 
sowing in the spring. For the princi]:Nil crop allot beds four or five feet 
wide, and sow in drills, about sixteen inches apart. A small crop may be 
sown thinly with a main crop of onions, and when the latter are drawn off, 
the leeks will have room for full growth.' 

Times of sowing. — " A small first crop may be sown as soon as the ground 
is dry enough, and the weather sufficiently mild in the spring. The princi- 
pal crop should be sown the last oif April or the beginning of May." 

Course of ctdture. — " When the plants are three or four inches high, weed 
them clean, and thin them where too much crowded. Water well in dry, 
hot weather. The leek is much improved in size by transplanting; and 
tho.se designed -for that purpose will be fit to remove when from six to ten 
inches high. For this purpose, take out a quantity, regularly, froni the 
seed-bed, either in showery weather, or after watering the ground. Trim 
the long, weak tops of the leaves, and the roots and fibers, and plant them 
by dibble, in rows, from nine to twelve inches asunder, by six or eight 
inches in the row, inserting them nearly down to the leaves, or with the 
neck part mostly into the ground, to whiten it a proportionate length. 
Press the earth to the fibers with the dibbler, but leave the stem as loose as 
possible, and, as it were, standing in the center of a hollow cylinder. Give 
water if the weather be dry. Those remaining in tie seed-bed thin to six 
or eight inches distance. Keep the whole clear from weeds. In hoeing^ 
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loofen the ground about the plants, to promote their free, vigoiouB growth. 
Some plant in hollow drills, and earth up, as in celery culture, which pro- 
duces very large stems." 

To save seed. — '''' Transplant some best, full plants, early in the spring, in a 
sunny situation, or in a row near a south fence. They will shoot in sum- 
mer, in single, tall seed-stalks. Support them, as necessary, with stakes ; 
and they will produce ripe seed in September. Cut the ripe heads with 
part of the stalk to each ; tie two or three together, and hang up under 
cover, to dry and harden the seed thoroughly, when it may be rubbed out, 
cleaned, and put by for future service." — Abercrombie. 

list — " The whole plant is used in soups and stews, but the blanched 
stem is most esteemed^ Leeks formerly constituted an ingredient in the 
dish called porridge^ which some suppose to be derived from the Latin j7or- 
rwfn." — Loudon. 

>*^The leaves of this plant possess a flavor similar to that of onions j 
affording a constant dish at the table of the Egyptians, who chop them up 
small, and eat them with their meat. They are also in great esteem among 
the Welsh ; and their general utility, as a wholesome pot-herb, renders them 
a valuable culinary spice." — Willich. 
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Lactuca Sativa, — Laitue^ Fr. — Gartensalat^ Ger. 

Lettuce is a hardy annual plant, introduced or cultivated in England in 
1562, but from what quarter is not known. 

Varieties. — ^These are very numerous; and, from their names, many of 
them appear to have come originally from the Greek Islands, and the coast 
of the Levant. Those mentioned in Mr. RusselPs Catalogue are — 



Early curled Silesia, 

Large green-head, or cabbage, 

Royal cape (superufr qtuJity), 

India Lettuce C^), 

Imperial cabbage, 

Hardy green, 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 



Grand admiral (large fine ccMage), 

Tennis-ball, or rose, 

Magnum bonum Cos, 

Brighton Ck>B, 

Ice Cos, 

White Cos, or loaf, 

Oreen Cos. 



Estimate of sorts. — ^The cabbage lettuces are round-leaved, growing in a 
compact, full head, of squat form, close to the ground. All the Cos lettuces, 
in their general growth, are more or less upright, of an oblong shape. Both 
kinds have white, close, firm heads, when in perfection ; the varieties reach 
maturity from June till September. Meanwhile, they are occasionally 
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med in young, open growth. In a very young state, the cabbage-lettueea 
have a milder, more agreeable taste than the Cos ; but when both ckuses 
are fall grown, the flavor of the Cos is preferred for salads, while the cab- 
bage kinds are more used for soups. 

Propagation. — From seed, of which, for a seed-bed four feet wide by ten 
feet in length, a quarter of an ounce is sufficient, and will produce upwards 
of four hundred plants. 

Soil and situation. — ^ All the sorts grow freely on any rich, mellow soil, 
where the sub-soil is dry. For the most part, raise this vegetable as a prin- 
cipal crop, on beds set apart for it, and keep the varieties separate ; but to 
multiply the supplies throughout summer, portions may be sown, thinly in- 
termixed with principal crops of leeks, onions^ carrots, and spinage, which 
will come off before the lettuces are full grown ; also with any youhg peren- 
nials, which stand at wide intervals.'' 

ISmes of aowing.-^To obtain a constant supply of good lettuce, it is ser- 
viceable to sow every month, from February (or the opening of spring) to 
July, for the main summer and autumn crops. For late autumn crops, you 
may sow in August, and if you have hot-beds, frames, &c., you may sow ia 
September, and so on, through the fall and winter. Early spring lettuce 
may be sowed so late in the fall as not to come up till spring. 

Process of sowing. — Abercrombie says, " The ground should have been 
broken in the previous digging. Sow broad-cast, moderately thin ; rake in 
lightly, and very even." Others direct to sow in drills, from a foot to six- 
teen inches apart. Armstrong observes, that " the straight-leafed sort is 
best cultivated in broad-cast, and does not require transplanting ; but that 
the curled and head-lettuce cannot succeed without it." 

Management of the summer crop. — "^ In the successive crops, raised from 
the opening of spring till the close of Summer, when the plants reach about 
two, three, or four inches' growth, they should be thinned ; of those re- 
moved, let a requisite number be planted out, from a foot to fifteen inches 
asunder, to remain for cabbaging. Such as continue in the seed-beds mar 
be either gathered tbinningly, in progressive stages, till the final reserv«^ 
advance in close-heading ; or, as they increase in size, be planted out at the 
square distance mentioned abovu, especially those designed to stand till of 
stocky growth. In dry weather, water well at transplanting; also weed 
and hoe the beds thinned, and water them, if necessary. In the first head- 
ing-crop of Cos lettuces, when about three parts grown, and beginning to 
close the inner leaves, a number may be forwarded in cabbaging, by tying 
the leaves together, moderately close, with strings of bass ; the remainder 
will head and whiten in due time, without this assistance. 

Crop raised on Aea/.—* "For an accelerated crop, some may be sown in thb 
beginning or middle of February, on a gentle hot-bed. When the plants are 
one or two inches high, in March or April, prick a portion either into * 
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warm border, if u mild season, and let them be shielded with mats during 
nights and bad weather, or into a frame or slender hot-bed, to bring them 
more forward. According to their progress in April or May, transplant 
them into the open garden, from six to twelve inches asunder, to remain for 
heading." 

To save seed. — ^^' Leave or transplant either some of the early vvinter- 
standing plants, in March or April, or of the forwarde&t spring-sown crops, 
in May, or the beginning of June, fiAeen inches asunder. They will produce 
ripe seed in August or September." — JibercronibrU. 

Use. — ^The use of lettuce, as a cooling and agreeable salad, is well known ; 
it is also a useful ingredient in soups. It has medical properties, similar to 
those of opium. The refuse leaves are said to be good food for geese, ducks, 
and swine 
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Cucum%8 melo^ and Cucurhita citrillus. — Melon, Fr. — MeJone^ 

Ger. 

There are but two species, the melon with a rough or embroidered coat, 
called musk-melon, {cucumis melo^) and the melon with a smooth skio, 
called water-melon, (cucurbita citruUus.) Of each of the species there are 
many varieties. Mr. Russell's Catalogue contains the following >— 



CCCUMI8 MKLO. 

Green citron, (fhuvf varietVi) 

Murray'f pineapple, 

Fenian, 

Nutmeg, 

MiBorca, 



L&rge cantaleupe, 
Pomegranate. 

CUCURBITA CZTRULLUf. 

Carolina water, 
Long Inland do. 
Apple-seedf d d ). {early.) 



Seed. — ^Those who wish to procure melons in perfection, must be careful, 
in the first place, to procure good seed ; secondly, to plant them remote from 
an inferior sort, as well as from cucumbers, squashes, gourds, and pumpkins ; 
as degeneracy will infallibly be the consequence. of inattention to these direc« 
tions. Abercrombie says, " Seed under the age of two years is apt to run 
too much to vine, and show only male flowers ; but new seed may be mel- 
lowed by being carried in the pocket a fortnight or more, till the heat of the 
body has dried and hardened it. Seed twenty years old has been known to 
grow, and make fruitful plants ; but seed which has been kept three or four 
years is quite old enough, aiid less likely to fail than older." 

£^.^Abercrombie says, **The melon will succeed in any unexhausted 
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loam, rich in vegetable rudiments, with a mixture of sand, but not too ligbt. 
The following is a good compost ; two thirds of top^spit earth from a sheep- 
common, adding sharp sand, if the earth contains little or none, till half is 
sand ; one sixth of vegetable mould, and one sixth of wel^ consumed horse- 
dung. Or, il the earth is not obtained from a sheep-pasture, rotted sheep- 
dung may be substituted for the last The ingredients should have been pul- 
verized and incorporated by long previous exposure and turning over.'' Dr. 
Beane observed that ^ a good manure to be put under melons is an old com 
post of good loam, with the dung of neat cattle or swine." 

Solving m^oru in the open ground. — ^Mr. Armstrong says, ^ To succeed in 
raising them for market, the Honfleur method, as described by M. Calvel, 
may be employed. Select a spot well defended against the north wind, and 
open to the sun throughout the day. If such is not to be found in your gar- 
den, create a temporary and artificial shelter, producmg the same effect. At 
the end of March, form holes two feet in diameter, and distant from each 
other seven feet and a half; fill these with horse-dung and litter, or a mix- 
ture of mould, dung and sand. At the end of twenty days, cover the holes, 
which have been thus filled, with hand-glasses. When the heat rises to 36 
of Reaumur, (113 Fahr.,) sow the seeds four inches apart; and when the 
plants have acquired two or three leaves, pinch off the end of the branch or 
runner. This will produce lateral branches, which must again be pinched 
off, as soon as they respectively attain to the length of ten inches. When 
the plant has outgrown the glass, the latter becomes useless, and maybe re- 
moved ; but, should the weather be wet or chilly, substitute coverings of 
clean strow for that of the glasses, until the young plant becomes strong 
enough to !war the open air. Two or three melons only are left on each 
vine, and under each of these is placed a slate, without which the upper and 
under side will not ripen together. Two months are required to mature 
them. The people of Honfleur attribute their success in melon-raising to the 
seti-vapor which surrounds them, and to the saline particles contained in it, 
an advantage to be anywhere commanded, by dissolving a little salt in the 
water employed to moisten them." Whether abed of slate would prove too 
warm for the melon in our climate, we cannot say. Perhaps shingles or 
boards might be preferable, as they would not be rendered so hot by the 
noon-day sun, nor so cold by the night air. We have never known salt, ei* 
ther in substance or solution, used as a manure for melons, but think it would 
be well to try its effects. 

The following are M^Mahon's directions for raising melons in the open 
ground. Some time in May, ^^ prepare a place of rich, sandy ground, well 
exposed to the sun ; manure it, and give it a good digging ; then mark it out 
into squares of six feet every way ; at the angle of every square dig a hole 
twelve inches deep, and eighteen over, into which put seven or eight inches 
deep of old hot-bed dung, or very rotten manure ; throw thereon .about lour 
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inches of earth, and mix the dung and earth well with the spade ; after 
which draw the remainder of the earth over the mixture, so as to form a 
round hill about a foot broad at top. Some people use hot stable dung under 
an idea that its heat would promote the vegetation of the seed : this is a mis- 
taken notion, as, in a few hours, it loses all it had, for want of a sufficient 
quantity being together to promote fermentation, and becomes a dryish wisp, 
unfit, at least for the present, to afford either heat or nourishment to the 
plants. 

''*■ When your hills are all prepared as above, plant in each, towards the 
center, eight or nine grains of good melon-seed, distant two inches from one 
another, and cover them about half an inch deep.'' 

JfteT'CuUure, — ^^' When the plants are up, and in a state of forwardness, 
producing their rough leaves, they must be thinned to two or three in each 
hill : the extra number in some msiy serve to fill up deficiencies in others : 
draw earth from time to time round the hills, and as high about the plants as 
the seed-leaves ; when fit stop them. This operation should be performed 
when the plants have two rough leaves, and when the second is about an 
inch broad, having the first runner-bud rising at its^base ; the sooner this is 
detached, the sooner the plants acquire strength, and put out fruitful runners. 

" It is to be done in the following manner: — 

'^ You will see arising in the center of the plant, at the bottom of the second 
rough leaf, the end of the first runner, like a small bud ; which bud or run- 
ner, being the advancing top of the plant, is now to be taken off close, and 
may be done either with the point of a penknife or small scissors, or pinched 
off carefully with the finger and thumb ; but, whichever way you take it o^ 
be careful not to go so close as to wound the joint from whence it proceeds." 

Armstrong says, *"' If the branches be vigorous and long, stretch them care- 
fully over a level surface, and bury every fourth or fifth joint. This is best 
done by means of a wooden crotchet. The objects of pinching, or shortening 
the stem, are thus completely fulfilled, without any of the risk which attends 
that operation, and with advantages peculiar to this method ; as, wherever 
the plant is buried, new roots are formed for the better nutrition of the stem 
and the fruit." 

Setting. — *' As the fruit-bearers come into blossom, you may assist tbe set- 
ting of the fruit, by impregnating some of the female blossoms with the male 
flowers, as directed' for the cucumber. The melon, however, will also set 
naturally, and produce fertile seeds, if the time of fructification fall at a sea- 
son when the glasses can be left almost constantly open." — jiber. Nicol says 
he has ^''proved, experimentally, that melons not impregnated will not swell 
off so fair and handsome as impregnated ones, and therefore considers it moro 
necessary to attend to this operation in melons than in cucumbers." — Loudon, 

Care of the fruit. — As the fruit increases to the size of a walnut, place a 
flat tile or slate under each, to protect it fr :m the damp of the earth ; the 
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uhhj tbite inteqiosed, will also assist the fruit to ripea, by reflectir|; the rayi 
of the sun — jSber. Nicol advises placing the fruit on bits of slate or glass 
some time before it begins to ripen ; but by no means slate or moss tbe whole 
surface of the bed. 

Foremg melotu. — ^The " HonJUur method " of forwarding the produc- 
tion of melons, as stated by Mr. Armstrong, has been given, p. 64. The 
same writer continues, ^ If we want melons at a period earlier than this 
method will give them, we must employ a higher degree and a longer con- 
tinuance of artificial heat ; in a word, we must resort to hot-beds^ and in these 
the point most important and difficult of attainment at the same time is, to 
secure a certain degree of heat, and no more, throughout the whole process. 
To lessen the difficulty in this case, gardeners, who understand their trade, 
make choice of . those varieties which have the thinnest skins and the least 
bulk, as experience proves that, other things being equal, they require less 
heat than those of thicker rinds and greater size, and are of course less sub- 
ject to seme of the accidents to which this species of culture is exposed. In 
choosing the seeds, those of the last year are only to be used, because they 
are of quickei vegetation than old ones, and, accordingly, best fulfill the in- 
tention of the hot-bed, which is, to give early fruit. Another practice con- 
ducive to the safety of tbe plants, is, to sow the seeds in small pots, and then 
to plunge them into a hot-bed. If the heat be deficient, they are, in this 
case, made no worse than they would have been, if sown directly in the bed ; 
and if it be excessive, it is only necessary to raise the pots, without in the 
smallest degree disturbing the plant. These things being premised, it but 
remains to shew what ought to be the subsequent management after the seed 
baa been sown, and the pots placed under the Irames. One of the most im- 
portant points now to be observed, is sufficiently to ventilate the bed, as well 
before as after the plants show themselves. This should be done at mid-day 
and in sunshine, and as often as a necessity for it shall be indicated by an 
accumulation of steam under the glasses. At night, these (the glasses) 
should be carefull}' covered with matting. These two preliminaries (venti- 
lation in tbe day, and covering at night) being carefully observed, your plants 
will soon show themselves in a vigorous and healthy state, and may be kept 
in that condition by a continuation of the same means, and by moderately 
moistening the earth when it shall have become too dry. The water em- 
ployed should be of the same temperature of the air under the frames ; and, 
to secure this, it is well to keep a supply of it in a pot, placed in a comer of 
the hot-bed. In about a month, the plants thus raised, will be fit for trans- 
ferring to a second and larger hot-bed, constructed like the preceding, with 
the exception, that the mass of dung must now be greater, and that, after 
earthing, the bed should not be less than three and a half or four feet in depth. 
The plants, with the earth in which they grow, are now to be taken from 
the pots — an operation in which practice only will make us expert, and 
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which consists in placing the neck of the plant between the first and second 
finger of the left hand, reversing the pot and gently striking its sides till the 
earth be disengaged. The discharged mass is then placed in a hole, previ- 
ously prepared in the square, where it is intended the plant shall ripen and 
produce.^' 

Cutting the fruit. — ^Nicol observes, that '^ Melons, if allowed to remain on 
the plant till they be of a deep yellow color, lose much of their flavor. 
They should, therefore, be cut as soon as they begin to change to a greenish* 
yellow, or, rather, as soon as they begin to smell ripe. They may lie in a 
frame for a day or two, if not immediately wanted, where they will acquire 
sufficient color. But if they are let remain many days in the frame, they 
will become as insipid as if they had been left too long on the plant." 

Saving seed. — ^The ordinary mode is to request the seeds of particularly fine 
fruits of approved sorts to be returned from table. The best way, however, 
is to pick some best ripe fruit, take out the seed, clean it from the pulp, and 
let it be well dried and hardened ; and then put it up in papers. — Abercrom- 
fne, Nicol says, wash it very clean, skimming off the light seeds, as those 
only which sink in water will grow. Great care must be taken that the 
■orts from which seeds are saved are genuine and distinct. When dififerent 
sorts are planted in the same bed, this cannot be the case. 

Second crop fronx the same plants. — " When the fruit of the first crop is oflj 
ft second crop may be obtained from the same stools, which often proves 
more productive than the first. If the first crop is taken before the middle 
of Jime, the second will come at a very good time. For this purpose, as 
soon as the fruit is cut, prune the plant. Shorten the vigorous, healthy run- 
ners, at a promising joint, to force out new laterals, cutting about two inches 
above the joint. At the same time, take off all decayed or sickly vines, and all 
dead leaves. Stir the surface of the mould, and renew it partially by three 
inches depth of fresh compost. Water the plants copiously, shutting down 
the glasses for the night. Shade in the middle of hot days ; and give but 
little air, until the plant has made new radicles and shoots. Afterwards re- 
peat the course of culture at)ove described, from the stage when the first run- 
ners are sent out till fruit is cut." — Loudon.. 

Insects and diseases. — To prevent melon-plants from being infested with 
iasects, or injured by diseases of any kind, no better method can be adoptea 
than to keep the plants constantly in a healthy, vigorous, growing state ; for 
this purpose, M'Phail observes, "" They must be constantly attended to, giv- 
ing them plenty of heat and water. In warm weather, in the spring and in 
summer, they should be watered occasionally all over their fruit and leaves, 
all the earth in which they grow be thoroughly moistened." Jn this coun- 
try, melons and cucumbers are much infested by a small yellow bug, and 
perhaps the best method of securing them is covering the plants with a frame. 
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OD whicli millinet is stTetched and £utened, as directed under thf vHide Cu« 

OUXBEK. 

(7m. — ^The use of melons, as a palatable and wholesome article of diet, is 
too well known to need any remarks. Dr. Mease^ of Philadelphia, observes, 
that " The juice of the sweeter kind of water-melon yields, on inspissation, 
m bright-colored syirip, which would answer every purpose required of any 
syrup. Mr. Henry Drinker, of Philadelphia, procured half a pound of this 
syrup, from fourteen pounds of melon juice, a part of which I tasted, and 
found very pleasant." To make the most of unripe melons, Loudon^s Mag* 
azine directs to ^ boil them, and season them with spices and salt, or bake 
them like a pumpkin-pie." The rind of the water-melon is alsc used for 
pickling, &a 



MINT. 

Mentha Viridis. — Menthe, Fr. — Munze^ Ger. 

This is a genus of plants comprising twenty-four species. Those culti- 
vated in gardens are peppermint, (M. piperita ;) spearmint, (M. viridis;) 
pennyroyal-mint, (M. pulegium.) 

Culture. — All "the species are raised by the same methods, viz., by part- 
ing the roots, by offset young plants, and by cuttings of the stalks. Spear- 
mint and peppermint like a moist soil ; penny-royal, a strong loam. The 
plants set in spring or summer will come into use the same year. They 
may be placed about eight inches apart, on beds about four feet wide, allow- 
ing a path two feet broad. New beds should be made every three years. 

Gathering the crop, and use. — " Mint should he cut for drying," says Phil- 
ips, "just when it is in flower, and on a fine day ; for if cut in damp weather, 
the leaves will turn black. It should be tied in small bunches, and dried in 
a shady place, out of the wind ; but, to retain its natural virtues more effect' 
tially, it has been found better to place the mint in a screen, and to dry it 
quickly before a fire, so that it may be powdered and immediately put into 
glass bottles, and kept well stopped. Parsley, thyme, sage, and other herbs, 
retain their full fragrance when thus prepared, and are by this mode secured 
from dust, and always ready to the hand of the cook. 

"A conserve made of mint is grateful, and the distilled waters, both sim- 
ple and spirituous, are much esteemed. The juice of spearmint, drank in 
vinegar, often stops the hiccup. Lewis observes, what has before been ob- 
served by Pliny, that mint prevents the coagulation of milk, and hence it is 
recommended in milk di }ts." 
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MUSHROOM. 

Agaricas Campestns. — CMntpignon adtivS, Fr. — Pii\ Ger. 

This is a genus of plants comprising a great many species, of which, ac« 
cording to some authors, three hundred are natives of Great Britain. The 
kind cultivated in gardens is the jigaricus campestrU, which is thus described 
by M'Mahon : — " The gills of this are loose, of a pinky red, changing to liver 
color, in contact, but not united with the stem ; very thick set, some forked 
next the stem, some next the edge of the cap, some at both ends, and gene- 
rally, in that case,, excluding the intermediate smaller gills. Cap, white, 
changing to brown when old, and becoming scurfy, fleshy, and regularly con> 
vex, but with age flat, and liquefying in decay ; flesh white ; diameter com- 
monly from one inch to three, or sometimes four or more. Stem solid, one 
to three inches high, and about half an inch in diameter." 

Loudon says, *'The mushroom is a well known native vegetable, spring- 
ing up in open pastures in August and September. It is most readily distin- 
guished, when of middle size, by its fine pink or flesh-colored gills, and 
pleasant smel] ; in a more advanced stage, the gills become of a chocolate 
color, and it is then more apt to be confounded with other kinds of dubious 
quality ; but that species which most nearly resembles it, is slimy to the 
touch, and destitute of the fine odor, having rather a disagreeable smell : fur- 
ther, the noxious kind grows in woods, or on the margins of woods, while the 
ftue mushroom springs up chiefly in open pastures, and should be gathered 
only in such places." 

Mr. Armstrong gives the following directions for cultivating the garden 
mushroom : — ^" Prepare a bed, early in October, either in a corner of the hot- 
house, if you have one, or a dry and warm cellar. The width of the bed at 
bottom should not be le^ than four feet, and its length in proportion to the 
spawn provided. Its sides should rise perpendicularly one foot, and should 
ailerwards decrease to the center, forming four sloping surfaces. We need 
hardly say that the material of the bed at this stage of the business must be 
horse-dung, well forked, and pressed together to prevent its settling unequal- 
ly. It should then be covered with long straw, as well to exclude frost as 
to keep in the volatile parts of the mass, which would otherwise escape 
After ten days, the temperature of the bed will be sufliciently moderated, 
when the straw is to be removed, and a covering of good mould to the depth 
of an inch, laid over the dung. On this the seed or spawn of the mushroom 
^which are threads or fibers of a white color, found in old pastu e grounds, 
in masses of rotten horse-dung, sometimes under stable-floors, and frequently 
in the remains of old hot-beds] is to be placed in rows, six inches apart, oc- 
cupying all the sloping parts of the bed, which is again to be covered with a 
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Mcond inch of frea i mould and a coat of straw. If your bed has been well 
constructed, your niushrooins will be fit for use at the end of five or six weeks, 
and will cootiuue to be productive for several months. Should you, hoiv- 
ever, in the course oif the winter, find its productiveness diminished, take off 
nearly all the original covering, and replace it with eight or ten inches oi 
fresh dung and a coat <^ clean straw. This, by creating a n^ heat, will re- 
vive the action of the spawn, and give a long succession of mushrooms." — 
Mem, <f N. Y. Board cf Jigr, vol. ii, p. 125. 

Uu. — ^The garden mushroom is eaten fresh, either stewed or boiled ; and 
preserved as a pickle, or in powder, or dried whole. The sauce commonly 
called ketchup (supposed, by Martyn, from the Japanese kU-jap) is or ought 
to be made from its juice with salt and spices. Wild mushrooms from old 
pastures are generally considered as more delicate in flavor, and more tender 
in flesh, than those raised in artificial beds. But the young or butter mush* 
rooms, of the cultivated sort, are firmer, and better for pickling ; and in 
using cultivated mushrooms, there is evidently much less risk of deleterious 
kinds being employed." — Neill and Martyn. 

^ Antidote to poisowms sort8.~-k\\ fungi should be used with great caution, 
for even the champignon and edible garden-mushrooms possess deleterious 
qualities when grown in certain places. All the edible species should be 
thoroughly masticated, before taken into the stomach, as this greatly lessens 
the effects of poisons. When accidents of this sort happen, vomiting should 
be immediately excited, and then the vegetable acids should be given, either 
vinegar, lemon-juice, or that of apples ; after which, give ether and anti- 
spasmodic remedies, to stop the excessive bilious vomiting. Infusions of 
gall-nut, oak-bark, and Peruvian bark are recommended as capable of neu- 
tralizing the poisonous principle of mushrooms. It is, however, the safest 
way not to eat any of the good^ but lest common sorts, until they have been 
soaked in vinegar. Spirits of wine and vinegar extract some part of their 
poison ; and tannin matter decomposes the greatest part of it." — Botanist^ » 
Companion^ vol. ii, p. 145. 
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Sinapis. — Moutarde, 'Fr.T-Senf, Grer. 

Of this plant there are two species in cultivation, the black and the white $ 
annuals, and natives of Great Britain. 

The following are Loudon's directions for the culture of the white mus- 
tard, S. alba. For spring and summer con«»mption, sow once a week or 
fortnight, in dry, warm situations, in February and March j and, afterward^ 
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in any other compartment. ^ In summer, sow in shady hot*, ers, if it' be hot, 
sunny weather ; or, have the bed shaded. Generally, sow in shallow, flat 
drills, from three to six inches apart ; scatter the seed thick and regular, and 
cover in thinly with the earth, about a quarter of an inch. To furnish gath- 
erings in w^inter or early in spring, sow in frames or under hand-glasses; and 
when the weather is frosty, or very cold, in hot-beds and stoves.'' 

Use. — ^ This species," according to Loudon, "" is cultivated chiefly as a 
amall salad, and is used like cresses, while in the seed : when. these are 
newly expanded, they are mild and tender; but when the plants have ad- 
vanced into the rough leaves, they eat rank and disagreeable." '^ In Spain, 
and throughout the south of Europe, the seed of the white species is pre- 
ferred, for the fabrication of mustard, because giving a whiter and milder 
flour than the seed of the black." — Armstrong. 

The seed of this plant is also celebrated for its medical virtues, being at 
once a tonic and an aperient; cleansing the stomach and bowels, and 
bracing the system at the same time. — See N. E. Farmer^ vol. vi, p. 188. 

Black Mustard. — S. nt^ra— is a larger plant than the white, with much 
darker leaves, and their divisions blunter. 

Use. — "' Black mustard is chiefly cultivated in fields for the mill, and for 
medicinal purposes. It is sometimes, however, fiown in gardens, and the 
tender leaves used as greens, early in the spring. The seed leaves, in com- 
Vion with those of the cress, radish, rape, &c , are sometimes used as a salad 
ingredient ; but the grand purpose for which the plant is cultivated, is for 
seeds, which, ground, produce the well known condiment. If the seeds, Dr. 
Cullen observes, be taken fresh from the plant, and ground, the powder has 
little pungency, but is very bitter ; by steeping in vinegar, however, the 
essential oil is evolved, and the powder becomes extremely pungent. In 
moistening mustard-powder for the table, it may be remarked, that it makes 
the best appearance when rich milk is used ; but the mixture, in this case, 
does not keep good for more than two days. The seeds of both the black 
uid white mustard are often used, in an entire state, medicinally." 

Culture for the mill. — *^ To raise seed for flour of mustard, and other ofll- 
cinal occasions, sow, either in March or April, in any open compartment ; or 
make large sowings in fields, where designed for public supply. Sow mo- 
derately thick, either in drills, from six to twelve inches asunder, or broad- 
cast, and rake or harrow in the seed. When the plants are two or three 
inches in the growth, hoe and thin them moderately where too thick, and 
clear them from weeds. They will soon run up in stalks, and, in July or 
August, return a crop of seed ripe for gathering."— -•i^<^crof?i6tf. 
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OmON. 
Allium c^pa, — Oignony Fr. — Zwbiel, Ger. 

Thb common bulbous onion is a biennial plant, supposed to be a native of 
Asia. There are many varieties of this plant. Those mentioned in Mr. 
RusselPs' Catalogue are the following : — 



White Portugal, 
Yellow. 
Oenuine Madeira, 



Top or tree onion, 

Bilver-skinned, 

Strasburgh, 



Large red, 
Potato onion. 



The Strasburg is most generally adopted for principal crops. The silvei 
skinned is reckoned among the best fbr pickling. '^ The top or tree onion 
has the remarkable property of producing the onions at the top of the stalk, 
and is valuable for domestic use, particularly for pickling, in which they are 
excellent, and superior in flavor to the common kinds. It is also used for 
any other purpose that onions usually are. It is perennial, and propagated 
by planting the bulbs in spring or autumn, either the roots, bulbs, or those 
on the top of the stalks.'^ — RusseWs Catalogue.. 

Soil and euUure. — ^The onion, '^ to attain a good size, requires rich, mellow 
ground, on a dry sub-soil. If the soil be poor or exhausted, recruit it with a 
compost of fresh loam and well-consumed dung, avoiding to use stable-dung 
in a rank, unreduced state. Turn in the manure to a moderate depth ; and, 
in digging the ground, let it be broken fine. Grow pickles in poor, light 
ground, to keep them small. The market-gardeners at Hexham sow their 
onion-seed on the same ground for twenty or more years in succession, but 
annually manure the soil. After digging and leveling the ground, the ma- 
nure, in a very rotten state, is spread upon it, the onion-seed sown upon the 
manure, and covered witb earth from the alleys, and the crops are abundant, 
and excellent in quality."-:-lfor^. JVans. i, 121. 

Deane's New England Farmer saya, " A spot of ground should be chosen 
for them, which is moist and sandy ; because they require much heat and a 
considerable degree of moisture. A low situation, where the sand has been 
washed down from a neighboring hill, is very proper for them. And if it 
be the wash of a sandy road, so much the better. The most suitable ma- 
nures are old, rotten cow and horse dung mixed, ashes, but especially soot. 
A small quantity of ashes or sand, or both, should be spread over them after 
sowing, especially if the soil be not sandy. And it is not akniss to roll the 
ground after sowing ; or harden the surface with the back of a shovel." 

Mr. Armstrong says, " It is propagated either by the seed or by tt^ bulbs. 
In the first case, you sow in shallow drills, twelve or fourteen inches apartf 
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cover with mould, and, when the plants come up, thin them, so that they 
may stand three or four inches from each other. The sooner this is done in 
the spring, after the earth has acquired a temperature favorable to vegetation, 
the better will be your crop. It only remains to keep the earth loose and 
clean about the roots, and, if the vegetation be too vigorous, to break down 
the tops, so as to determine the juices to the biilbs. In the other case you 
but employ the small and half^grown oilion of the preceding fall instead of 
-«eed." 

Mr. Hubbard, of Concord,' Mass., in an article published in the N. E. 
3'armer, vol. iii, p. 89, says, ^ The soil ought to be a deep, bhick loam, that 
will crumble fine when the plow passes through it ; such as is easily 
raked smooth and pulverized. A heavy clammy soil, that adheres together 
when both wet and dry — a dry, clayey, or a sandy soil, will not answer. I 
know of no vegetable that is so difficult to please with a soil, as the onion : 
though they will grow well, yet they will not ripen, but hold green through- 
out the fall, and many of them will 'be what *are generally known by the 
Dame of aeullions, with the neck stiff and green ; whereas those on suitable 
ground are ripe and dry by the first of September. Rotten stable-manure, 
made in the winter preceding the spring in which it is put on the laud, is 
generally made use o^ to be spread on the ground, and plowed in. I have 
a piece of land four Tods square, on which onions have been raised, I su{^)08e, 
these eighty years j and since I have improved it, I have yearly spread upon 
it five cart-loads of manure, such as are usually drawn by one pair of oxen ; 
and hav« raised from four to seven hundred bunches of onions upon it, at 
three and a half pounds to the bunch, of which about sixteen make a 
bushel.'' 

Mr. Hubbard puts the seed into the ground as soon as the frost is out, and 
it 18 sufficiently dry to be worked ; frequently the latter part of March, but 
more frequently in the first days of April. He has always planted them in 
hillsy which is the general practice in Concord. ^^My method of preparing 
the ground and planting the seed is, first, carry on the manure, and spread it 
as even as possible, when t! e ground is to be plowed deep ; then let the 
plat be divided into beds, about three feet nine inches wide ; to do which the 
easier way is to stretch a line across, lining one bed at a time ; after this, 
let a man, with a shovel or a potato-hoe, make an alley through the whole 
piece, to separate the beds, about four inches deep, and sufficiently wide to 
admit a person to walk in it. Then let the lumps be beat fine, leveling the 
ground, and shaping the beds ; which, after being raked smooth, must be 
divid^ into squares of eight or nine inches. This is best done by a line ; or 
it is sufficiently exact to draw a heavy rope backwards and forwards. ' Now 
let the seeds, six or seven in a hill, more or less, be dropped into the cornen 
of the squares, and covered with mould, about half an inch deep, pressed 
ddwn with the band." - 

■ ■ ' 4 
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A writer for the N. E. Farmer^ vol. iii, p. 249^ with the Mgnatnre J. SI, 
recommends ^* a moi» , black soil/' as best, but says, "• a free, deep loam 
will answer very wel.." ^* The onion is not by nature inclined to root deep 
You must give it a hard bottom to grow on, and keep your manure on the 
surface within reach of the uwis ; then they will grow large, flat, and hand- 
some." Advises to sow the same piece for several successive years. ^ I 
have always iowed omom in drills, about eighteen inches apart, to give fair 
play to the hoe. Onions must be sowed as early as possible after tbe frost 
is out of the ground : in this climate, if the seed is not in the gnwind before 
the first of May, there is but little chance for a crop. It must be covered 
slightly and stamped well over with the hoe to close it well. I would re* 
commend, as most essential, to sow the seed sparingly. £ven the best gar- 
deners are apt to put in too much seed. The consequence is,- that the young 
plants come up so thick that they run up spiry and weak ; and, when you 
come to thin them, you find great difilculty to pull up so many without in- 
juring those that you leave ; and the worst injury is what you do to the 
roots, which you tear and loosen. Therefore have seed of your own raising^ 
01 that you know is fresh, and sow sparingly." 

In the N. E, Farmer, vol. iii, p. 265, are the observations of I. Tucker, 
Esq. of Salem, Mass., who says, ^The land should be plowed about four 
inches in depth, and harrowed so as to make it very fine ; the manure, 'which 
should always be a rich compost, should be plowed in and thoroughly 
mixed ; the land should then be rolled with a heavy rcdler, to form a close 
bottom for the bulbs to form upon, and at the same time not so hard as to 
prevent the small roots of the plant from penetrating. The best onions and 
the largest crops are produced where the bulbe grow almost entirely on the 
top of the ground. After the ground has been rolled, and before the seeds 
are- sown, the beds should be raked with a sharp iron rake, to prepare a 
finely pulverized drill for reception of the seed ; and, after the seeds are 
sown, the drill should be pressed with a board and sufilcient weight to bring 
the earth into close contact with the seed. Care should be taken in select- 
ing seed ; none should be sown but such as will be sure to vegetate ; and it 
would be well if no more seed were to be sown than you would have plants 
to remain and grow in the drill. It would be superfluous to add that, if yoo 
would have a good crop of onions, yon must not permit a crop of weeds to 
grow in the same bed ; they will not grow well together." 

Mr. Adams Knight of Newbury, Mass., received a premium of twenty 
dollars for having raised, in 1822, the greatest quantity of onions, beyig six 
hundred ami fifty-one bushels on one acre. ^ The soil is a rich, gravelly 
loam, with a gravel bottom : in 1821 it was cultivated with onions and cab- 
bages, and was manured with about five cords of bam manure, and produced 
a good crop : after the crop was off the ground, there we *e fi -e cords ol 
bam manure and two and a half of leached ashes plowed in * in Apri^ 
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1822, it was rnce plowed, and sowed in rows 14 inches apart, which took 
between three and four pounds of seed : in the course of the season, it was 
hoed between the rows, and weeded four times : in September, the onions 
were harvested, and there were six hundred and fifty-one bushels. The 
entire expense of cultivating this acre of onions, including twenty-one dollars 
and thirty-seven cents, the cost of the manure, was fifty-seven dollars and 
thirty-e.«iht cents." 

The work entitled Gleanings, S^c, in Htubandry. directs to sow onions, if 
possible, in a dry time, and to tread them in, in light ground. 

Loudon says, '^ When onions are to be drawn young, two ounces of seed 
will be requisite for a bed four feet by twenty-four ; but when to remain for 
bulbing, one ounce will suffice for a bed five feet by twenty-four feet." 

JDeane says, " The ground should be dug or plowed in autumn, not very 
deep ; and then made very fine in the spring, and all the gross iroots and 
roots of weeds taken out ; then laid in beds four feet wide. Four rows of 
holes are made in a bed, the rows ten inches apart, and the holes in the 
rows ten. About half a dozen seeds are put in a hole, or more if there be 
Any danger of their not coming up well, and buried an inch under the surface. 
They will grow very well in bunches. Though the largest onions are those 
which grow singly some inches apart, those which are more crowded pro- 
duce larger crops ; and the middle-sized onions are better for eating than the 
largest." The last week in April is the proper time for sowing, according 
to this author. 

The course of culture recommended by Abercrombie for the summer, and 
what he calls winter-laid-by crops is as follows: — "' Allot an open compart- 
ment, and lay it out in beds, from three to five feet in width. Sow broad- 
cast, equally over the rough surface, moderately thick, bed and bed sepa- 
rately, and rake in the seed lengthwise each bed, in a regular manner. 
When the plants are three or four inches high, in May and June, let them 
be timely cleared from weeds, and Jet the principal crop be thinned, eitb^ 
by hand, or with a small, two-inch hoe ; thinning the plants to intervals ot 
from three to five inches in the main crops designed for full bolbiog, or 
some beds may remain moderately thick for drawing young, by successiva 
thinnings, to the above distance. For the Spanish, from seed obtained im- 
mediately from Spain, the final distance should be six or seven inches. Keep 
the whole very clear from weeds, in their young and advancing state. The 
plants will begin bulbing a little in June, more fully in July, and be fully 
grown in August to large bulbs. In July or August, When the leaves begin 
to dry at the points and turn yellow^ lay the stems down close to the ground, 
bending them about two inches up the neck, which promotes the ripening oi 
the bulb, partit:ularly in wet or backward seasons. The crop of full bulbers 
will be ready to take up towards the middle of \.ugust. When the necks 
shrink and th^ leaves decay, pull them wholly up in dab tiooe. -Sfkread 
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thf m on t compartment of dry ground, in the full sun, to dry and harden 
completely, turning them every two or three days, and in a Week or fort- 
night they will he ready to house. Clear off the grossest part of the leaves, 
■talks and Abers ; then deposit the bulbs in some close, dry apartment, in 
which sometimes turn them over, and pick out any that decay ; and they 
will thus keep sound and good all winter and spring, till May following." 

CuUure of a wifUer-atanding crop to be drawn for use the tueceeding spring, 
*-** Allot a soil rather more light and sandy for the summer crop, on a sub- 
soil at least equally dry. The compartment, especially for any of the bien- 
nial kinds, flhould lie warm and sheltered. The beds may be three or four 
feet wide, running parallel to the best aspect. The medium time for the 
principal sowing falls about the 7th of August, and, for a secondary crop^ 
near the 2dth Sow the bulbing sorts and the Welsh perennial separately ; 
distribute the seed pre'ty thickly. If the soil be dry and light, tread down 
the seed evenly along the surface of each bed, and then rake it in neatly 
When the plants are come up one, two, or three inches, carefully hand- weed 
in time, before any rising weeds spread ; not thinning the plants, because 
they should remain thick, for their chance in winter, and to be, by degrees, 
drawn thinningly, for use in salads and otherwise ; but reserve a principal 
supply to remain till spring. Observe, the Welsh onion, in particular, com- 
monly dies down to the ground about mid- winter; but the root part, remain- 
ing wholly sound, sends up a new, vigorous stem in February and March. 
At the opening of spring, let the whole of both sorts be well cleared from 
weeds; they will continue fit to draw young during all the spring months, 
till May ; then let some, of the bulbous kinds be thinned, to remain for early 
bulbing in June and July ; but, as they will soon after shoot up in stalk, 
they are chiefly for4)resent use, not being eligible as keeping-onions." 

To preserve onions through the winter, they may be tied together, form- 
ing what are called ropes or bunches of onions, and kept in a dry and cool 
cellar. Moisture rots, and warmth causes them to vegetate. A consider- 
able degree of cold will not injure them, for they resist frost in consequence 
of a spirituous substance of which they are in part composed. Searing their 
.fibrous roots with a hot iron will prevent them from sprouting. 

To obtain seed from onions, they should be planted early in beds, about 
nine inches apart. The largest and soundest are best. They should be kept 
free from weeds ; and, when the beads of the flowers begin to appear, each 
plant must have a stake about four feet long, and its stems be loosely tied to 
the stake by a soft string; of the stems-may be supported by stakes, six or 
eight feet apart, and pack-thread or rope yarn fastened from one to the other, 
A little below the heads. When ripe, the heads are to be cut (or the seeds 
will shed) and spread in the sun, on coarse cloths, to dry — ^being, however, 
taken under shelter at night and in rain. When the seed is beaten out, it ia 
to be dried one day in the sun, and then pat in bags to preserve for sowing. 
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Dr. Deane and Mr. Nfcholson, author of the Farmer's jissistant, cortjemn 
the practice of beating, or breaking down the tops of onions in order to in- 
crease the size of the root. Mr Nicholson observed, ^ The practice is un- 
doubtedly injurious, as we have seen confirmed by experiment.'' 

" CtUture of the potato onion. — ^This variety, erroneously supposed to have 
been brought from Egypt by the British army about 1805, was grown in 
Driver^s nursery, in 1796, and has been known in Devonshire for upwards 
of twenty years. It is thus cultivated at Arundel Castle by Maher: — 
Having thoroughly prepared the ground, and formed it into beds four feet 
wide, ' I draw lines the whole length, three to each bed, and, with the end 
of the rake-handle, make a mark (not a drill) on the surface ; on this mark 
I place the onions, ten inches apart ; I then cover them with leaf-mould, 
rotten dung, or any other light compost, just so that the crowns appear ex- 
posed. Nothing more is necessary to be done until they shoot up their tops ; 
then, on a dry day, they are earthed up, like potatoes, and kept fre^ fiom 
weeds, until they are taken up. In the west of England, where this kind 
of onion is much cultivated, I understand that it is the practice to plant on 
the shortest day, and take up on the longest. The smallest onions used for 
planting swell, and become very fine and large, as well as yield ofT-sets ; the 
middle'-sized and larger bulbs produce greater clusters.' — HorL Trans, vol. 
iii, p. 305. 

^' Dymond states (Hort. Trans, vol. iii, p. 306), that in Devonshire it is 
planted in rows, twelve inches apart, and six inches' distance in the row ; 
that the plants are earthed up as they grow, and that the smaller bulbs yield 
a greater increase than the larger. A similar practice is adopted by some 
Scotch cultivators. — Caled. Hort. Mem. vol. i, p. 344, and vol. iv, p. 216. 

^ Wedge wood does not earth up, and finds his bulbs acquire a much larger 
size than when that practice is adopted. — Hort. Tran«. vol. iii, p. 403. The 
fact is, as we have observed in generalizing on the subject of earthing up, 
surface-bulbs, as the onion, turnip, &c , are alwaj's prevented from attaining 
their full size by that. operation, whatever they may gain in other respects." 
•^Loudon. 

Use. — ^'The properties of onions in no respect differ from those of 
garlic excepting that the former are less pungent, and are, therefore, 
more generally used for culinary purposes. Many persons, however, dis- 
like them on account of the strong and disagreeable smell which they com- 
municate to the breath. But this inconvenience is obviated by eating a few 
raw leaves of parsley, immediately after partaking of onions, the scent of 
which is thus nearly removed, and taey are, at the same time, rendered 
more easy of digestion. Vinegar also . answers the same purpose." — Dom. 
Encyc. 
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PAESLEY, 

Apiwm Petroselinum. — Persil, Fr. — Petersilie, Get. 

The parsley is a hardy biennial, a native of Sardinia. Tlie varieties, aai 
cording to London, are — 

The common plain-leaved (mUohi euWentotl), I The broad-leaved, or larjre-rooted Ham 
The curled or thick-leaved (hhwC etttem^, I burgh ieuitivaUfiJiir U» atrrot-^tcped rwt) . 

Mr. Russell's Catalogue mentions the following kinds : 



Culled or double— Mfl^miM petmelumm aria' 



Dwarf curled (very maidk ctirU), Mo. do. ; 



Hamburgh, or large-rooted, do. var.^iikr> 

oaum; 
Siberian {fiery hardy, tingk-leajtd, and tffiita 

flavor}. 



and adds, ^ sown from April to AuguRt Parsley seldom vegetates under 
^ve weeks after sowing. It is recommended to soak the seed twelve hovus 
in water mixed with sulphur. This process, with attentive watering, will 
cause the seed to vegetate in less than a fortnight." The seed should be 
fresh. Loudon says, two years eld seed will not grow. 

Culture of the pot-herb kinds. — "■ Qne sowing in spring will mostly furnish 
young leaves all the year; though, to answer a constant demand, many per- 
sons make successive sowings from February [in Great Britain] to May. 
Some also sow early in autumn for young parsley in winter and spring ; but 
such a supply is better provided by cutting down established plants. Sow in 
a single drill along the edge of any compartment, or occasionally in rows 
nine or twelve inches asunder. Draw small drills, something less than an 
inch deep; in which drop the seed moderately thick, and cover a little above 
half an inch. The plants will come up in three or four weeks, and, when 
two or three inches high, may be gathered as wanted, all the summer, win- 
ter, and following spring till May, when they will go to seed. Have always 
a young crop sowed timely in the spring to succeed the declining old plants. 
In gathering pot-herb parsley, cut close and regular. In summer, when the 
plants grow rank, yielding more leaves than can be used, cut them close to 
the bottom, and they will shoot tip stocky, and in a regular, close growth. 
Observe also to do the same in autumn, about the end of September, that the 
plants may form heads of fresh young leaves before winter. On the ap- 
proach of frosty weather, protect them with haulm," straw, or any thing 
else, v^hich will serve for a defense against cold. 

CW,ure of Hamburgh Pardey. — ''^ To obtain large roots, allot a compart- 
ment where the soil is deep, and has been well digged. Any common mould 
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will suit, it dry and not too rich. Sow in February, [soon as ^e frost is well 
out of the ground,] March, or early in April, in one or more beds, either in 
drills nine inches asunder, or broad-cast, and rake in. The plants should be 
thinned to nine inches distance, to give room for proper growth in the roots ; 
for use in August, September, October, and thence till the following spring. 
On the approach of frost, take up some roots, and preserve them in sand. A 
■owing may be made the third week in June, where young roots are wanted 
In winter." 

The Siberian, or single-leafed parsley, is cultivated in fields. It may be 
sown very early v^ith oats or other spring grain, mixed with grass seed. — 
See Enqfc. of Agr. parag. 5081. 

Uies. — ^This herb is much used and highly valued for culinary purposes as 
a pot-herb, for garnishes, &c. The Hamburgh parsley is esteemed for its 
large, carrot-like root, drawn in autumn and winter for the table. In field 
cultivation it, is said to be a preservative from rot in sheep, and efficacious in 
curing greasy and surfeited horses, &c. — Se» New EngUmd Farmer^ vol. vi, 
page 152. 



PABSNEP. 

PasHnaca iativa. — Panais^ Fr. — Pastinake, Ger. 

> 

Loudon -observes, that " There is only one variety of the Parsnep in ge- 
flaral cultivation in Great Britain, but the French possess three — ^the Coquaine 
the Lubonaise^ and the Siam. The Coqttaine, Dr. MacuUoch informs us, 
{CaUd. Hort. Mem. v6l. i, pw 408,) is much cultivated in Guernsey and Jer- 
sey. The roots run sometimes four feet deep, and are rarely so small in cir- 
cumference -OS six inches, having been known to reach sixteen. The leaves 
ci this variety grow to a considerable height, and proceed from the whole 
crown of the root. The lAebonaise does not extend to so great a depth as the 
Coquame ; but the root is equally good in quality, and what is lost in length 
is gained in thickness. The leaves are small and short, and only proceed 
from the center of the crown. The Siam has a root of a yellowish color, 
not very large, but tender, and more rich in taste than the other varieties." 

So£/.— The soil should be light, deep, and free from stones. It should be 
dug or trenched before sowing, one good spade deep, at least, (some writers 
say two spades deep,) being careful to pulverize the soil thoroughly, that the 
roots itiay have no obstruction to prevent their running down long and 
■tndght. If the soil be proper for them, it is said they will not require much 
manure ; and what is used should be perfectly decomposed, or, if recent, be 
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deponted at the bottom of the trench. They do not impoverish the soil, jut, 
like onions, may be raised many years in the same spot. 

Seed ettwuUe, and sowing. — Sow as early as the ground is thawed, if not 
too wet. Deane observed, that ^^ some sow them in the fall ; but that is not 
a good practice, because the ground will grow too close and stiff for want of 
stirring in the spring ; which cannot well be performed in gardens, without 
danger of injuring the roots. And weeds will be more apt to abound among 
them if they be sown in autumn." Loudon says, " For a bed five feet by 
twenty, the plants to remain thinned to eight inches' distance, half an ounce 
of seed is the usual proportion.'' Deane recommends sowing them in rows 
across bedsj fifteen inches apart, and to allow six inches from plant to plant 
at the last thinning, which may be early, as they are not often hurt by in- 
sects. 

Culture. — When the plants are about one, two, or three inches high, in 
Alay or June, let them be thinned and cleared from weeds either by hand or 
small hoeing. Keep them afterwards clear from weeds, till the leaves cover 
the ground, after which no further culture will be required. Parsneps will 
continue growing till the frosts are very severe, and are not good for use till 
they have become ripe, late in autumn. Any thing which is to be used early 
in the season may be sown with parsneps, such as carrots to draw young, 
radishes, lettuces, &c. 

Preserving during tiwi^er.— The parsnep is not so liable as the carrot to be 
hurt by frost if left in the ground, and some let them remain where they 
grew through winter. But the best way is to dig them some time in No- 
vember. They should not be wounded nor bruised in digging ; . neither 
should the tops be cut off very close to the roots, nor any of the lateral roots 
cut off. In either case the roots will rot or become bitter. *^ Many lose 
their parsneps, or make them sprout, by putting them in a warm cellar. It 
is better to keep them in some out-house, or in a cellar that freezes ; for no 
degree of frost ever hurts them. But to prevent their drying too much, it is 
best to cover them with dry sods, or else bury them in sand that has no 
moisture in it. Beach sand is improper, because the salt in it will make 
them vegetate." — Deane. 

Field culture <f parsneps.— jln giving an account of the agriculture of the 
island of Jersey, an English writer says, ^^ Parsneps are grown by every fir- 
mer, and either by the spaae culture alone, by the plow and spade, or by the 
small and great plow ; any soil in good heart and tilth suits them, but pecu- 
liarly a deep loam ; and in the same spot, generally, are raised beans, peas, 
cabbage, and, occasionally, potatoes. 

" When the plowing or digging is completed, the field is once harrowed ; 
straight lines are then drawn across, by means of a gardener's rake, usually 
fTx>m north to south ; ^omen then proceed with dibbles, and set the beans in 
rows, at a distance of four inches, or five inches, from bean to bean, in four. 
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thrae, and sometimes two ranks of beans, leaving intervals of between five 
and six feet between each of the sown rows. In the use of the dibble, and 
in dropping the beans, the women have acquired considerable dexterity. In 
many instances they are followed by children, who drop into each hole made 
by the dibble, after the bean, three or four peas ; the parsnep s«ed is then 
sown at the rate of one third to one half of a bushel to the acre.'' — Quayl^t 
General View of the Norman Idands. 

Use. — ^The writer above quoted asserts, that, in the island of Jersey, pars- 
nep '^ is eaten with meat, with milk, and with batter ; but not, as is the 
common mode of using it as human food in England, with salt fish, or, as in 
Ireland, together with potatoes. 

" The next most valuable application of this root is hog-feeding. At first 
it is given to the animal in a raw state, afterwards boiled or steamed, and, 
finally, for a week or fortnight, with bean and oat-meal. A hog treated in 
this way is sufficiently fatted for killing in about six weeks. Its flesh is held 
superior to that arising from any other food, and does not waste in boiling. 

^ Bullocks are also fatted with parsneps in about three months ; their 
flesh is here considered of superior flavor* to any other beef, and commands, 
on that account, an additional half-penny in the pound on the price. Tc 
milch cows they are also usually given ; on this diet, the cream assumes a 
yellow color. By the accounts here given, it appejirs, in proportion to the 
milk, to be more abundant, than when the animal is kept on any other food 
whatever. When the cow receives at the rate of thirty-five pounds per day, 
with hay, seven quarts, ale measure, of the milk, produce seventeen ounces 
of butter. It is generally allowed that the flavor of the butter is superior tc 
any other produced in winter. 

"■ Creese are sometimes shut up with the hop to fatten on parsneps, which 
they will eat raw. The root is also given boiled ; and for a week before 
killing they are fed with oats or barley only. Horses eat this root greedily ; 
but in this island it is never given them, as it is alleged that, fed on this food, 
Iheir eyes are injured. About Morlais, horses are not only ordinarily fed ou 
parsneps, but they are considered as the best of all food, superior even to 
oats." 

To tave teed. — Transplant some of the best roots as early as the frost will 
permit in the spring, two feet asunder inserted over the crown. Tliey will 
produce seed plentifully in autumn 
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PEAa 

Pkum sativum — Pois, Fr. — Erhw^ Ger. 

The pea is a hardy annual, a native of the south of Europe, cultivatf ' ix 
Great Britain from time immemorial, and in this country from i'.s first set- 
tlement. 

Veuriaia — ^These are numerous : those mentioned in Mr. Russell's Cata- 
logue 



Dwarf marrowfat, (fhnt aftd a haS^ftd ;) 
Dwarf sugar, {jpoia eaten — floret feet ^ 
Matchless, or true tall marrowfat, (4 

feet ;) 
Knight's tall marrows ; 
Tall, crooked podded sugar, (pods 

aix feet ;) 
Ladies' finger marrows, (a prodigume beat' 

er, and deUcate Htting pea ;) 
New nonpareil pea, (a ww and probictite 

eortfrom Scotland ;) 
Knight's dwarf marrows. 



£arly Washington, or true May Pea, (faetra 

early a»id fine— grows to the hd^ uftwo and 

a half feet ;) 
Early double-^liissomed, frame, (early and 

fine— three feet ;) 
EatIj frame, (two and a ht^ftxl ;) 
Early golden Hottspur (thetefeet ;) 
Early Charlton, (three f ft ;) 
Dwarf blue imperial, (two fact— a, tuverior 

variety ;) 
Dwarf blue Prussian, (tiro and a half feet ,*) 
Dwarf Spanish, or fan, (one foot ;) 



"• The Charltons are not only very early, hut great hearers, and excellent 
peas for the tahle ; and are therefore equally well fitted for the early and for- 
ward succession crops, and inferior to few even for the main summer crops. 
The frame pea may indeed he raised without the assistance of heat for a for- 
ward crop, and, if a genuine "ort, will fruit a few days sooner than the Charl- 
ton ; hut it grows low, and hears scantily. The Hotspur is hardy and proli- 
fic, and makes returns nearly as quick as the Charlton, and ahout a fortnight 
hefore the marrowfat. The sorts already specified, therefore, emhrace the 
hest for sowings made from the end of October till the middle of Jao^mry, 
and for late crops, raised hetween the middle of June and the J^eHnnitig of 
August. The Charltons and Hotspur maybe sown in May for late, fall 
crops; in June for a smaller supply; and in July along with the frames for 
the last returns." — Loudon, 

Times of solving. — "The dwarfs are generally employed in hot-bed cul- 
ture, which, however, succeeds badly, and is neither worth preserving noi 
desciibing, and the less so, as early crtps may be more certainly had by sow- 
ing in the fall, in sheltered situations, and covering during the winter with a 
layer of leaves, and another of long stable-litter loosely applied to keep the 
leaves in their places. After the earth lakes a temperature favorable to v«»' 
getation, your pea sowings should be made once a fortnight, to keep up a re- 
gular and successive supply.''— ^ntufron^. 
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Quoftfiify fftttd. — ^" Of the small, early kinds, one pint will sow a row of 
twenty yards f for the larger sorts, for main crops, the same measure will 
sow a row of thirty-three jrards." 

ProcfM in towing. — **^ For early soits, make the drills ode inch and a half 
deep; and let parallel dril!b he two feet and a half, three or four feet asun- 
der. Peas that are to grow without sticks require the least rooin. For 
summer crops and large sorts, make tbe drills twd inches deep, and four, five 
or six feet asunder. As to the distances along the drill, distribute the peas 
according to their size, and the season ; the frame, three in the space of an 
inch ; the Charltons, Hotspur, and dwarf marrowfat, two in an inch ; the 
Prussian blue, and middle-sized sorts, three in two inches ; the large mar- 
rowfat and Knight's, a full inch apart ; the moratto, roundvals, and most 
larger sorts, an inch and a half apart, and the Patagonian, two inches." 

Soil and ntuatioh. — ^'' The soil should be moderately rich, and the deeper 
and stronger for the lofty gro^i^ers. Peas are not assisted, but hurt, hy unre- 
duced dung recently turned in. A fresh, sandy loam, or road*stoff, and a lit- 
tle decomposed vegetable matter, is the best manure. The sail for the early 
crops should be very dry, and rendered so, where the ground is moist, by 
mixing sarid with the earth of the drills." — Loudon. 

Armstrong 8a3rs. ^ A loose and warm soil is most favorable to this vege- 
table, which, by the way, is neither improved in quality nor quantity by 
•table manure. The soil of Clichy, and of Point de Jour des Coloml>e, &c., 
in the neighborhood of Paris, is a pure sand, principally devoted to pea crops, 
and yielding these most abundantly without tbe application of dung, new or 
old." 

Subuquent a<//ur«.— " As the plants rise from half an inch high to two or 
three inches, begin to draw earth to the stems, doing this when the ground is 
in a dry state, and earthing gradually higher a& the stems ascend. At the 
same time, with the hoe, loosen the ground between the young plants, and 
ent down rising weeds. Early crops should be protected during hard frosts 
by dry straw, or other light litter, laid upon slicks or brush wood ; but re- 
move the covering as soon as the weather turns mild. If, in April, May, 
and the course of the summer, dry weather occurs, watering will be neces- 
■ary« especially to plants in blossom, and swelling the fruity and this trouble 
will be repaid in the produce. Rows partly ctit off may be made up by 
transplanting. In dry weather, water, and in hot weather, shade, until the 
plants strike. All peas fruit better for sticking, and continue longer produc- 
tive, especially the larger sorts. Stkk the plants, when from six to twelve 
inches high, M soon as they begin to vine. Provide branchy sticks of such 
a height as the sort will require ; for the frame and Leadroan's dwarf, three 
feet high ; for the Charlton and middle-sized, four or five feet ; for the mai- 
rowfat and larger kinds, six or eight feet ^ for the round val, and for Knight's 
xnarroW'pea, nine or ten feet. Piiice a row of stickft to each line of peas, on 
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the moft toiiDy side, east or south, that the attraction of the sun may iiicliiia 
the plants towards the sticks. Place about half the number on the opposite 
aide, and let both rows stand rather wider at top than at the. ground. Some 
gardeners stop the leading shoot of the most eai4y crop, when in blossom ; a 
device which accelerates the setting and maturity of the fruit 

To forward an early crop, — '^ Sow or plant in lines from east to west, and 
stick a row of spruce-fir [or other evergreen] branches along the north side 
of every row, and sloping so as to bend over the plants, at one foot or eigh* 
teen inches from the ground. As the plants advance in height, vary the po-^ 
sition of the branches^ so as they may always protect them from perpendicu- 
lar cold or rain, and yet kave them open to the full influence of the spring 
sun. Some cover during nights, and in severe weather with two boards, 
nailed together lengthwise, ,at right-angles, which forms a very secure and 
easily-noanaged covering, but excludes light. A better plan would be to 
glaze one of the sides, to be kept to the souths and to manage such row- 
glass, as they might be called, when over peas, beans,, spinage, &c., as hand- 
glasses are managed, when over cauliflower ; that is, to take them off in fine 
weather, or raise them constantly or occasionally by brick-bats, or other 
props, as the weather and the state of the crop might require." — Loudon. 

Management cf a loU crop. — ^The best variety for this purpose is Knight's 
marrow-pea, which may be sown at intervals of ten days, from the begin- 
ning to the end of June. ^' The ^ound is dug over in the usual way, and 
the spaces to be occupied by the future rows of peas are well soaked with 
v/ater. The mould upon each side is then collected so as to form ridges 
seven or eight inches above tha previous lev^i of the ground, and these 
ridges are well watered. These seeds are now sown in single rows, along 
the tops of the ridges. The plants grow vigorously, owing to the depth of 
■oil and abundant moisture. If dry weather at any time set in, water is ap- 
plied profusely once a week^ In this way, the plants continue green and 
vigorous, resisting mildew, and yielding fruit till subdued by frost.'^ — Hort. 
2Vtins. vol. ii. 

To save teed, — ^ Like other vegetables, the pea is susceptible of consider- 
able improvement, and by the simple means, of marking the finest plants of 
each variety, and keeping them for seed. Wilson's frame, and the Knight 
pea, have been forme<l in this way, and afford suflicient proof of the tvonders 
produced by a very small degree of bbservation and care." — ArmUrong, 

Fidd-cuUure of the pea. — The most common mode of sowing peas is broad- 
cast ; but the advantages of the row-culture, in a crop so early committed to 
the ground, must be obvious. Loudon says : ^' In Kent, where immense 
quantities of peas are raised, both for gathering gieen, and for selling ripe to 
seedsmen, they are generally sown in rows from eighteen inches to three 
feet vsunder, according to the kind, and well cultivated between. Peas, 
laid a foot below the surface, will vegetate ; but the most approve^ depth i« 
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six inches in light soil, and four inches in chy soil, for which reason they 
ought to he sown under f'urrbw, when the plowing is delayed till spring. 
Of all grain^ heans excepted, they are in the least danger of heing huried too 
deep." 

Deane ohserved, that for "Field-peas, land that is newly plowed out of 
sward is generally accounted hest ; and land which is high and dry, and has 
not heen muchdunged. A ligh^ loamy soil is most suitahle for them ; and 
if it ahound with slaty stones, it is the better. But they will do in any dry 
soil. The manures that suit peas best, are marl and lime. Our farmeTs do 
not commonly allow a sufficient quantity of seed for peas, in broad-cast sow- 
ing. When peas are sowed thin, the plants will lie on the ground, and per- 
haps rot : when they are thick, the plants will hold each other up with 
their tendrils, fo/ming a continued web, and will have more benefit of the 
air. 

Ifuects and diseases. — ^The Mass. Agricultural Repository, for June, 1822, 
contains some remarks of the Hon. T. Pickering, relative to a bug or fly 
{bruckus pisi), which preys on the pea, in which he observes, that an ef- 
fectual remedy for this evil is late sowing ; but the hot sun of June will so 
pinch the vines of the late sown peas, that the crop will be small, unless the 
land be moist as well as rich. He then details some experiments, by which 
he concludes that this insect is limited to a certain period for depositing its 
eggs; and if the tender pods are not found till that period has passed, the 
peas will be free from bugs. Col Worthington, of Rensselaer county, N. 
Y., ^ sowed his peas on the 10th of June, si^ years in succession, and a bug 
has never been seen in his peas. Wbejreas his neighbors, who have not 
adopted this practice, have scarcely a pea without a bug in it. He suppose? 
the season for depositing the egg of the pea-bug is passed before the peas are 
in flower."-'-3f(?m. of N. Y. Board of Agriculture, vol. ii, p. 23. **The only 
insect that commonly injures our peas is a small brown bug or fly, the egg 
[or larva] of which is deposited in them when they are young and the pods 
easily perforated. The insect does not come out of its nest till he is fur- 
nished with short wings. They diminish the peas in which they lodge 
nearly one half, and their leavings are fit only for the food of swine. The 
bugs, however, will be all gone out if you keep them till the following 
autumn. But they who eat buggy peas the winter after they are raised, 
must run the venture of eating the insects." — Deans' s N. E. Fanner. The 
same writer recommends, when seed-peas are known or suspected to con- 
tain insects, to scald them a quarter of a minute in boiling water, spread 
them about, and sow them without delay. If any of the bugs should be in 
the pe^s, this scalding will destroy them ; and the peas, instead of being 
hurt, will come up the sooner, and grow the faster. 

Mildew is another evil attending peas, especially such a^ are sown late in 
the reason. This disorder is supposed by Knight to be caused by ^* a wtm 
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iDf a sufficient supply of moisture irom the soil, with exceti of humidity ir. 
the air, particularly if the plants be exposed to a temperature below that 
to which they have been accustomed.'' The remedy which he recommends 
is, to ^ give water rather profusely once a week, or nine days, even if the 
weather proves showery." — See N. E. Farmer^ vol. i, p. 414. 

Uu, — The use of peas for soups, and other culinary purposes, is well 
known. They are likewise very serviceable in fattening hogs, for which 
purpose they should be harvested dry, and ground into meal. If the straw 
be forward in autumn, and has been harvested without injury, it will be lit- 
tle inferior to ordinary hay for feeding cattle. 

"" In boiling split peas, some samples, without reference to variety, fall or 
moulder down freely into pulp, while others continue to maintain their 
form. The former are called boilers. This property of boiling depends on 
the soil: stiff land, or sandy land that has been limed or marled, uniformly 
produces peas that will not melt in boiling, no matter what the variety may 
be." — London, 

" When peas are sown before winter, or early in spring, they are very 
apt to be eaten by mice. To prevent this, soak the peas, foi* a day or two 
in train oil, before you sow them, which will encourage their vegetation, 
and render them so obnoxious to mice that they will not eat them." — Jkh 
mestic Enq/clopedia. 



PEPPEB» BED. 
Capsicum, — Fitnent Fr. — Sj^irMter P/efir, Ger. 

This plant requires a warm, rich soil, and a favorable exposure. The 
seeds may be placed in rows, three feet apart, or in hills, at that distance 
from each other. In dry weather they will need watering, and should be 
kept clear of weeds by frequent hoeing. The seeds are best preserved bj 
running a string through the pods, and hanging them in a dry place. 

Use. — " Pepper is an excellent spice, which should always be roarsel} 
ground, and eaten only with fat, smoked, or tough animal food ; with cab- 
bages, cucumbers, and other flatulent and cold vegetables ; and likewist 
with fish, and all substances that are difficult to be digested. On the conti- 
nent of Europe, this spice is highly esteemed for its efficacy in relieving 
flatulency, weak, or impaired digestion, and the giddiness which generally 
accompanies the complaint last mentioned. For this purpose, from six tc 
ten grains are directed to be swallowed every morning, previously to taking 
food ; such practices, however, ought to be adopted only in cases where the 
stomach is in a high degree vitiated, or thjB patient has been uabituated tc 
the free use of spices and spirituous liquors."— Dom. Eneyi. 
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POTATO. 
SdUmum Tuberosrum, — Pomme de Terre, Fr. — Kartoffd^ Ger. 

Sir Joseph Banks (Hb/t. TraiM. i, 8) , considers that the potato was first 't 
brought to Spain from the mountainous parts of South America, in the 
neighborhood of Quito. To England, however, this root found its way by a«^ 
di&rent route, being brought from Virginia by the colonists sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in 1586. 

Varieties. — These are very numerous, not only from the facility of pro- 
curing new sorts by raising them from sef^d, but because any variety culti- 
vated for a few years, in the same soil and situation, as in the same garden 
or farm, acquires a peculiarity of character and habit, which distinguishes it 
from the same variety in a different soil and situation. Dr. Hunter, in his 
Georgical Essays, has supposed the duration of a variety is limited to four- 
teen years : and Jilnight concurs with him in opinion. Potatoes, which are 
excellent in Ireland, Nova Scotia, and other high northern latitudes, do not 
answer a good purpose in New England. The potato taken from the south 
prospers better, such as the River Plate, or long red potato, which has suc- 
ceeded well in Massachusetts. Loudon asserts, that the best mode to order 
potatoes for seed is, to give a general description of the size, color, form, and 
quality wanted, and whether for an early or late crop, without being guided 
by the names attached to any varieties. 

Propagation. — The potato may be propagated from seed, cuttings^ or layers 
of the green shoots, sprouts from the eyes of the tubers [roots] , or portions 
of the tubers containing a bud or eye, or by planting the tubers whole. The 
object of the first method is to procure a new or improved variety ; of the 
second, little more than curiosity, or to multiply, as quickly as possible, a 
rare sort ; and of the third, to save the tubers for food. The methods, by 
portions of the tubers [the roots cut in pieces] , or whole potatoes, are the 
best, and almost universally practiced, for the general purposes both of field 
and garden culture.* 

By seed. — ^" Take the apples, in t||e beginning of October [or whenever 
they are ripe] , before the frost has hurt them ; hang them up by the foot 
stalks, in a dry closet, \vhere they will not freeze ; let them hang till March, 
or April ; then mash the apples, wash the seeds from the pulp, and dry them 
in a sunny window. Sow the seeds in a bed about the first of May. When 
the plants are four or five inches high, transplant them into ground well pre- 
pared, one or two plants in a hill." — Deane. Seeds from the same ball will 
produce a great variety of kinds, some of which may be of little value ; and 
in order to make the most of such experiments, it will be well to proceed 
according to the folio "ving directions, extracted from some remarks by Cd. 
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Pickering, contained in a pamphlet published by the Essex Agricultuni So- 
ciety, Mass. ; this society having awarded premiums for the best potatoet 
raised irom the seed. 

1. "^ Seeing the seeds in the same ball will produce various sorts of pota- 
toes, it will be indispensably necessary, that each young plant grow at the 
distance of eight or ten inches apart. 

2. *' In autumn, or as soon as the vines or stems of the plants die, and the 
young potatoes are dug up, those of each plant are to be saved by them- 
selves, and it will be easy to put each sort in a separate paper bag. Those 
potatoes will be very small, perhaps from the size of a pigeon's down to a 
sparrow's egg. 

3. '^ In the ensuing spring, the potatoes of each sort, that is, the potatoes 
of each bag, must be planted by themselves, and, if not in distinct rows, 
then stakes, driven into the ground, should mark the divisions of the several 
sorts in the same rows, leaving a space of about two feet between one sort 
and another, to guard against any mixture. 

4. " In the time for harvesting them in the second year, the potatoes fif 
grown in a good soil] will be large enough to be boiled, to ascertain their 
quality. Each sort must be tried by itself. Such as are watery, and are 
ill-flavored, may be at once thrown aside, for the use of live stork. Every 
other sort, so valuable as to be thought worth cultivating, must ]>e kept un^ 
mixed, by putting each kind in a separate bag or cask." — N. E. Farmer^ 
vol. vi^ p. 286. 

The modes of propagating by layers, cuttings of the vines, suckers, 
sprouts, &c., are rather curious than useful, and are therefore here omitted, 
but may be seen in detail in the Encyc. of Gard. p. 620. 

By portions of the tubers [or cuttings of the roots] . — " In making the sets 
or sections, reject the extreme or watery end of the tuber, as apt to run too 
much to haulm [vine], and having the eyes small, and in a cluster; reject 
also the root, or dry end, as more likely to be tardy in growth, and produce 
the curl. Then divide the middle of the potato, so as to have not more than 
one good eye in each set. When the potato-scoop [an instrument for dig- 
ging out the eyes of potatoes] is used, take care to apply it so as the eye or 
bud may be in the center of each self which this instrument produces, of a 
semi-globular form. The larger the portion of tuber left to each eye, so 
much the greater will be the progress of the young plants." — Loudon. 

By some experiments which were made by J. Whitlaw, Esq., and given 
in detail in the N. E. Farmer^ vol. i, p. 53, and vol. iv, p. 314, these two im- 
portant facts were made apparent : 1st. Large potatoes are much better for 
seed then small ones. 2d. It is best to cut off the but and top-ends from 
each potato, and cut the middle pieces into quarters, before planting. Knight, 
the famous English horticulturist, has found, that, for a late crop, small sets 
[seed potatoes] may be used ; because the plants of the late varieties always 
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icquiie considerable age before they begin to generate tubers ; but for an 
early crop, he recommends the largest tubers ; and he has found, that these 
not only afford very strong plants, but also such as readily recover when in- 
jured by frost ; for, being fed by a copious reservoir beneath the soil, a re- 
production of vigorous stems and foliage soon takes place, when those firet 
produced are destroyed by frost or other cause. He adds, " When the planter 
is anxious to obtain a crop within the least possible time, he will find the 
position, in whicl the tubers are placed to vegetate, by no means a point of 
indifference ; for these, being shoots Or branches which have grown thick 
instead of elongating, retain the disposition of branches to propel the sap 
to their leading buds, or points most distant from the stems of the plants of 
which they once formed parts. If the tubers be placed with their leading 
buds upwards, a few very strong and very early shoots will spring from 
them ; but if their position be reversed, many weaker and later shoots will 
be produced ; and not only the earliness, but the quality of the produce, in 
size, will be much affected." — Hort. Trans, iv, p. 448. 

M^Mahon advises to cut seed potatoes " a week before planting, in order 
that the wounds should have time to form a dry crust ; for, if planted im- 
mediately after being cut, they imbibe too much moisture, many of them 
rot, and the rest are greatly weakened thereby." Some advise to wet seed 
potatoes,^ and rbll them in pulverized plaster of Paris, immediately before 
planting. 

From an experiment made by a person in the entploy of the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, the particulars of which are given in Mats. Jigr. Repot, vol. v, p. 64, 
it appears that the product of certain rows, planted with whole potatoes, ex- 
ceeded an equal extent of adjoining rows more than one third. A writer foi 
the N. E. Farmer^ vol. i, p. 330, gives an experiment, which tends to the 
conclusion that potatoes planted whole produce more than those which are 
cut. The experiments of most cultivators, however, are in favor of cutting. 
Dr. Cooper, in the last Philadelphia edition of WUIvMb Domestic EncyclqpediOy 
says, '^ The best mode [with regard to seed potatoes] appears to be this : — 
Choose your potatoes for planting of a moderate size, rather large than small, 
for there is no good reason to be assigned for breeding from diminutive 
parents ; cut your potatoes into sets, two eyes to a set ; throw away, with- 
out hesitation, into the hog-trough all the inferior and diminutive eyes, 
choosing your sets from the middle of the potato ; do not cut the potato down 
the middle." Loudon observes, " In preparing the sets of potatoes, some 
cultivators recommend large sets, others small potatoes entire. Others, on 
the ground of experience, are equally strenuous in support of small cuttings, 
sprouts, shoots, or even only the eyes or buds. With all these different sorts 
of sets, good crops are stated to have been raised, though tolerable-sized cut- 
tings of pretty large potatoes, with two or three good eyes or buds in each, 
are prol>ably to be preferred. A very slight exercise of common sense 
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might have nved the advocates of shoots, scooped-out eyes, &c., their ex* 
periments and arguments, it beino; evident, as Brown has observed, to every 
one that has any practical knowledge of the nature of vegetables, that the 
strength of the stein in the outset depends, in direct proportion, upon the 
vigor and power of the set. The set, iherefore, ought to be large, rarely 
smaller than the fourth part of the potato, and if the root is of small $ize, 
one half of the potato may be profitably used. At all events, rather err in 
giving over-large sets, than in making them too small ; because, by the first 
error, no great loss can be sustained, whereas, by the other, a feeble and late 
crop may be the consequence." Deane says, ^' The shooting parts exist in 
a potato in the form of a tree, of which the stock is at the but or root-end** 
I therefore take care to cut athwart those parts as little as possible ; though 
they will grow any way, the greater length of shooting stem there is in a 
set, the more strong and vigorous will be its growth at first." 

Quantity of nets. — Abercrombie directs, for a plot of the early and secondary 
eropt, eight feet wide by sixteen in length, planted in rows, fifteen inches 
asunder by nine inches in the row, a quarter of a peck of roots or cuttings. 
For full'tinud and main crops, a compartment, twelve feet wide by thirty- 
two in length, planted in rows two feet distant, half a peck. For field cuUi' 
vation^ English writers say that it requires twenty bushels and a half to 
plant an acre with cut potatpes, and thirty-seven bushels and a quarter of 
whole potatoes 

Soil. — "• The soil," says Loudon, *' in which the potato thrives best, i8~ ai 
light loam, neither too dry nor too moist, but if rich, so much the better. 
They may, however, be grown well on many other sorts of land, especially 
those of the mossy, moory, and other similar kinds where they are free 
from stagnant moisture. The best flavored potatoes are almost always pro- 
duced from a newly broken-up pasture-ground, not manured, or from any 
new soil, as the site of a grubbed-up copse or hedge, or the site of old build- 
ings or roads. The best climate for tiie potato is one rather moist than dry, 
and temperate or cool rather than hot. Hence the excellence of the Irish 
potatoes, which grow in a dry, loamy, calcareous soil, and moist and tempe- 
rate climate ; and hence, also, the inferiority of the potatoes of France, 
Spain, Italy, and even Germany. In short, the potato is grown no where 
in the world to the same degree of perfection as in Ireland and Lancashire, 
and not even in the south of England, so well as in Scotland and the north 
and western counties ; all which is, in our opinion, clearly attributable to 
the climate." 

Although a light loam is a proper soil for the potato in a cool and moist 
climate, a strong and heavy loam is nnost suitable for the same root in a dry 
and hot 'rlimaie. In a paper read before the New York Horticultural Society, 
in 1823, by William Wilson, an experienced horticulturist, are the following 
remarks on ^.his subject : — "^ Those soils which prove the very bane of the 
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potato here I in the Uoited States] are just such as prove the mci^ congenial 
for it in Britain. And so, on the contrary, the best soils by far for pro- 
ducing the driefet and best flavored potatoes here, and altogether the most 
abundant crops, are those of a strong, heavy loam.'' ^ These assertions are 
corroborated by a number of experiments, mentioned in the paper from 
which they are extracted. Mr. Buel, of Albany, likewise asserts that " the 
best potatoes are grown upon cold, moist, but porous and rich soils." — j^m. 
Farmer, vol. ix, p. 409. 

Methodg of jAanling. — These are various. If the land is jrough, hard, or 
stony, the common mode of planting in hills is, perhaps, the most expedient. 
But if it be somewhat mellow, drills are to be preferred. Dr. Cooper says, 
^ If your soil is stiff and wet, plow it in ridges ; if sandy and dry, plow it 
flat. Plow it deep. Plant your sets in drills marked out by the plow or 
the hoe. The plants should be dibbled in, six inches deep, on long dung, 
acattered not sparingly along the drills, then covered with about foue nches 
of mould. 

The drills should be in threes - one foot apart ; the plantf should 

be eight inches apart, with an interval on each side of each set uf three 
drills of two feet, which will admit of horse-hoeing between the sets of 
dzills, and of hand-weeding between each drill. 
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To have a good crop, you must not spare dung, or spare labor in weeding. 
Some persons prefer sets of four or five drills instead of three, or. where 
horse-hoeing is not convenient, the intervals may be reduced to one foot be- 
tween each set of drills, for the convenience of hand- weeding ; but, upon the 
whole, the method here first proposed is as good as any. Forty loads of 
lung per acre will pay better than a less quantity. 

*' If small i)otatoes are wanted for feeding, the sets may be at six inches 
apart, and the rows at nine inches ; but the method first here proposed ad- 
mits, what is essential, accurate weeding, and suflicient air to circulate be- 
tween the plants." 

Deane. says, the sets may be either in single rows, three feet, or double, 
one foot apart, and from seven to nine inches asunder in the rows. 

"An expeditious way of planting potatoes is as follows: — After the 
ground is prepared, by plowing and harrowing, cut furrows with the horse- 
plow forty inches apart; drop the sets in the furrows; then pass the plow 
along the back of each furrow, which will throw the earth of both furrows 
upon the sets ; ajd afterwards level the ground with the back of the har- 
row, or with a Wrow that has short tines \ but it is of no great consequence 
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whether it he leveled at all. Another method of planting is^ to plow the 
ground plain, keeping the furrows straight and regular, and diop sets in every 
third or fourth furrow. But before this is done, the ground should be plowed 
and made level and fine with the harrow." 

A DiTiter for the N. E. Farmer^ vol. ii, p. 331, gives the following as ^'an 
easy and cheap method of raising potatoes : — On an even and smooth piece 
of mowing, or pasture land, make deep, single furrows, with a plow, at 
three feet distance. Fill these furrows with rye [or any other] straw, and 
drop your potatoes six or eight inches apart on the straw. Then, witU a 
hoe, cover the potatoes by turning down the plowed furrows upon them. 
They will require no more attention till they are grown. No hoeing will 
be necessary. The same land may be improved as a pasture for sheep, as 
those animals will not eat, nor materiaUy injure the tops of the potatoes." 

The after-culture of potatoes consists in harrowing, hoeing, weeding, and 
earthing up. All potatoes require to be earthed up ; that is, to have at least 
one inch in depth of earth heaped on their roots, and extending six or eight 
inches round their stem. The reason is, that the tubers do not, properly 
speaking, grow under the soil, but rather ofk, or just partially bedded in its 
surface. Potatoes should, generally, be hoed three times, though twice will 
do in ground not infested with weeds. The last hoeing should be finished 
before the plants are in blossom ; otherwise the plants will be apt to form a 
second set of roots, which will not have time to come to maturity, but will 
rob those first formed of their nourishment. If weeds are prevalent, they 
should be cut up or pulled out, but the plants should not be earthed up in 
that stage of their growth. Plaster of Paris, well pulverized, and applied to 
the leaves, has a beneficial eiSect on potatoes. 

Pinching off the blossoms. — It is now generally admitted, that a certain ad- 
vantage, in point of produce, is obtained by pinching off the blossoms as they 
appear on the plants. The fact ha^ been repeatedly proved, and satisfac- 
torily accounted for, by Knight, who imagines that it will add an ounce in 
Weight to the tubers of each plant, or considerably above a ton per acre. 

Gathering the crop. — It is believed that cultivators are apt to err by gather- 
ing their potatoes too early. The roots continue to grow larger and better 
after the tops have attained their full growth. The Hon. O. Fiske, of Wor- 
cester, in an address to the Worcester Agricultural Society, says, " Nature 
lias not accomplished its maturation at the period when the vines decay, and 
the farmer believes it to be ripe. It seems probable that the earth, by some 
unicnown process, perfects its qualities after it has attained its growth. That 
potatoes which have remained the whole season in the earth are more fari- 
naceous, has been ascertained." It may be stated, as a general rule, that 
potatoes succeed best whei^ planted early and dug late. But it is more ad- 
visable to harvest them before the occurrence of those soaking rains which 
generally precede the setting in of winter. 
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A mode of taking part of a crop is mentioned : — ' Having ascertained that 
aooie of the tubers have attained an eatable size, go along the rows, and 
loosen the earth about each plant with a blunt stick, taking two or three of the 
largest tubers from each, and returning the earth carefully." 

The most expeditions way of gathering a. potato crop is, first to run Air- 
rows on each side of the rows, and then a deep one in the middle, which 
turns up most of the ^oots to the surface, for the purpose of picking up by 
hand. In this way, however, we should apprehend some waste, and should 
not advise it, except where potatoes are plenty, and labor scarce. A hoe 
with prongs, such as is sold at the agricultural warehouses generally, is, pro* 
bably, the best implement for gathering potatoes. 

Securing the crop. — ^Mr. Buel, of Albany, says, " There are many erroneous 
notions, in regard to the culture and treatment of the potato, which every 
class in society have an interest in exploding, as the root has become a ne- 
cessary food for every family." These errors consist in supposing ** 1st. That 
potatoes should be grown on a dry, warm soil. 2d. That they should be 
dried in the sun, or washed, to render them pleasant to the eye. 3d. That 
they should be kept warm and dry during winter, to fit them for culinary 
uses. 4th. That they should be of large size." In contradiction to these 
popular opinions, he asserts, '' Fir^^ that the best potatoes are grown upon 
cold, moist, but porous and rich soils. Second, that it were better the sun 
never should shine upon them — that they should be housed with all the dirt 
that adheres to them — ^that it is beneficial to add more dirt in the bin or cask, 
to exclude external air as much as possible. And, third, that their surface 
should be kept moist, and the atmosphere, which surrounds, as little above 
the point of freezing as possible." 

Potatoes may be kept during winter in a cellar, free from frost, or in pits 
or caves in the field. In the latter case, they must be so situated on a dry 
knoll, or the side of a hill, as to be secured from the possibility of the pits 
being pervaded by water ; and they must be so covered, first with straw and 
then with loam', as to prevent the intrusion of frost. They may, likewise, 
be placed in barrels, casks, or boxes, and if packed in moist sand, or the loam 
of the field in which they grew, they will be preserved better than in almost 
any other situation. If they are exposed to the sun and air till the upper side 
acquires a green color, they become poisonous. 

Use. — The use of the potato, as an article of diet both for man and beast, 
is probably more extensive, and more common, than that of any other vege- 
table production. From having no peculiarity of taste, and consisting chiefly 
of starch, it approaches near to the qualities of the fiour of grain \ ^* and for 
this reason," says Loudon, " it is the most xiniversally liked, and can be used 
longer in constant succession by the same individual without becoming un- 
palatable, than any other vegetable, the seeds of* grasses excepted." Neill 
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obtenres, **«> generally is it relished, and so nntritioos is it acccicted, that, 
cm maay tables, it now appears almost every day in the year.'' 

An E^ssay on the Solonum Tuberotutn, by H. C. Worsbam, from tbe Phila' 
detpkia Journal aftheMedinU and Physical Sciences^ gives tbe following sum- 
mary view of the excellent qualities of this superlative root: — "Having its 
origin in a warm climate, it was supposed to be intolerant of cold, and upon 
that account incapable of cultivation in a more northern clime. But expe- 
rience has shown the contrary, and the potato is naturalized almost in every 
region. With the lower classes of people, it is one of the greatest blessings 
which the soil produces, forming ^ flour without a mill, and bread without an 
oven ;' and, at all seasons of the year, an agreeable, wholesome dish, with- 
out expensive condiments. What resources does the potato present to us ? 
Its stalk, considered as a textile plant, furnishes in Austria a sort of flax — 
when burned, it yields much potash — ^its apples, when ripe and crushed, fer- 
ment, and give spirits by distillation — its tubercles, made into a pulp, are a 
substitute for soap, in bleaching. Cooked by steam, the potato is a most 
healthy food. By different manipulations it furnishes two kinds of flour, a 
gruel and a parenchyma, which may be applied to increase the bulk of bread 
made from grain. Treated chemically, it is converted into beer, vinegar, 
■pints, &c.'' 



PUMPKIN. 

Cucurbita pepo, — Courge, Fr. — Kurbis, Ger. 

TnE pumpkin is a native of India. Loudon says there are six species in 
cultivation, but gives no description of them. Russell's Catalogue enume- 
rates the following varieties : 



Finest yellow family pnmpkio, 
Connecticut field, 
Large cheese, 



Mammoth; (tekich xme grown to 3S0 

lb$. weighty} 
£ieyen.years, {afine sort to keep.) 



Pumpkins will grow on any kind of soil, which is proper for head-crops, 
bat the land cannot be made too rich for *them. The TarmePt Aistttamt 
thinks they will grow better, 'vhen planted by themselves, than when raised, 
as usnal, with Indian com. The hills, in such case, should stand about 
seven feet apart each way, and a number of seeds should be planted in each 
hill, to make allowance for what may be destroyed by insects. It will be 
well, however, to protect them by frames, covered by gauze, as directed p. 
56, under X\p article Cucoxber. 

Prturvation, — ^Pnmplrins may be kept in a cellar, for this purpose, a con- 
siderable part of the winter ; but the cellar must not be too warm ; and cart 
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must be taken not to break off the stems, but leave tbese attached to them ; 
otherwise they will soon commence rotting, at the places where the stems 
were broken o/f — Fanner' $ Jissittant. They may likewise be preserved in 
mows of hay or straw or in any dry situation, in which they are secure 
from frost. 

t/JM.— Loudon say^ o the pumpkin, ** Though commonly cultivated in 
gardens for curiosity, yet, in some of the country villages in England, the in- 
habitants grow it on dunghills, at the backs of their houses, and train the 
shoots to a great length over grass. When the fruit is ripe, they cut a hole 
in one side, and, having taken out the seeds, fill the void space with sliced 
apples, adding a little sugar and spice, and then, having baked the whole, 
eat it with butter. — Neill. Pumpkin-pie, Abercrombie says, is very com- 
mon [in Great Britain, and proverbially so in New England.] On the con- 
tinent the fruit is a good deal used in soups, and also stewed and fried in oil 
and butter." Its culinary uses in the United States are too well known to 
need description ; but some may not be aware that *^ Pumpkins are excel- 
lent for fattening horses. They, however, do not relish them at first ; and 
therefore must be kept from feeding till they are hungry, before the pump- 
kins are offered to them, and let a little salt be first sprinkled on this food : 
when they will soon grow fond of it, and eat it readily without salt." 



RADISH. 

JRaphamts sativm. — Bave^ Fr. — Bettig^ Ger. 

Tm garden-radish is a native of China, and introduced into England in 
064. 
Varieties. — ^Mr. RusselPa Catalogue contams the following : — 



Early xhort-top scarlet, (a n^wrtor 

Early frame, 

Loniif white lammer, or Ksples, 

raiple-short top, 



Long salmon, 

Cherry, or scarlet turnip-rooted, 
White tumip-ro6ted, 
Violet' colored tumlT'-rootvd, 
Black fall, or Spanish. ^ 



Pnpagation.-^Al\ the varieties are raised from seed. 

Soil and situation. — The soil should be light and mellow, well broken by 
digging. A scattering of the smaller growing sorts may be sown among 
some broad-cast crops of larger growth, such as spinage, lettuce and onion ; 
it may also be drilled between wide rows of beans, or on ground intended to 
be sown with a late spring crop. 

Timei of sowing. — '^ To have a constant succession of radishes at table, the 
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weds should be lowed once a fortnight, from April [or the last of March] 
to Augufrt But in midsummer they sooner grow sticky and strong, than in 
spring or fall. They must therefore be eaten while they are young. I 
have had better success with those sown in August than in any other 
month." — Deane. 

Seedfprocets in sowing, and common culture. — " Sow each sort separately ; 
and for a bed four feet six ii ^hes by twelve feet, two ounces of seed will be 
required for the spring sorts, and an ounce and a half for the autumn varieties. 
AH the kinds may be sown either broad-cast or in drills ; but the latter is 
preferable, as allowing the roots to be drawn regularly, with less waste. If 
you sow broad-cast, it is a good method to make beds four or five feet wide, 
with alleys between, a foot wide, the earth of whfch may be used to raise 
the beds, or not, as the season may make it desirable to keep the beds dry 
or moist. Avoid sowing excessively thick, as it tends to make the tops run, 
and the roots stringy. Rake in the seed well, full half an inch deep, leav- 
ing none on the surface to attract birds. If you trace drills, let them be, for 
the spindle-rooted kinds, half an inch deep, and about two inches and a half 
asunder ; for the small turnip- rooted, three quarters of an inch deep, and four 
or five inches asunder ; and for the black turnip or Spanish, six or eight inches 
asunder, because the root grows to the size of a middle-sized turnip. As the 
plants advance in growth, thin them so as to leave the spindle-rooted about 
two inches square distance, and the other sorts three, four, or five, leaving 
the most spac«^ to the respective sorts in free, growing weather. In dry, 
warm weather, water pretty frequently : this swells the roots, and makes 
them mild and crisp." — Abercrombk, 

^ This root being liable to be eaten by worms, the following method is 
recommended for raising them : — Take equal quantities of buck- wheat bran, 
and fresh horse-dung, and mix them well and plentifully in the ground by 
digging. Suddenly after this a great fermentation will be produced, and 
numbers of toad-stools will start up in forty-eight hours. Dig the ground 
over again, and sow the seed, and the radishes will grow with great rapidi- 
ty, and be free from the attack of insects. Buck-wheat bran is an excellent 
manure of itselt" — Farmer^ s AtsiUcMt. 

Use. — '"'■ Formerly the leaves were often boiled and eaten ; but now the 
roots are generally employed. These are eaten raw in spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and jprinter. The young seedling leaves are often used with cresses 
and mustard, as small salad ; and radish-seed pods, when Of plump growth, 
but still young- and green, are used to increase the variety of vegetable pick- 
les, and aie considered a tolerable substitute for capers." — Loudon. 

*^ Radishes are esteemed aperient, attenuating, and anti-scorbutic: when 
eaten in moderate q^iantities, they are in a certain measure salubrious to per- 
sons of strong habits ; but are, in general, apt to produce a considerable de- 
gree of flatulency ir those whose stomachs are relaxed. No radishes, how 
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ever^ ought to be eater, whea old^ or after having been kept some time, tm 
they are then utterly indigestible, and render the breath very offensive."— 
J)om, Eneyc, 

Dr. Cooper observes, that " Radishes ought to be sown in rich ground, 
and carefully tended, so as to grow quickly ;- if not, they bectmie stringy^ 
in which state toey are very unwholesome and indigestible." 

Seed. — ^^ Radishes that are fat seed, require much room, as they grow to a 
large size. For this purpose some of the most thrifty ones should be left 
standing^ or else be transplanted to a place where each shall have as much 
room as nearly a yard square. The ripeness of the seed is known by the 
pods turning brown. For this purpose the seeds must be sown early in the 
spring, because they ripen slowly." — Deane, 

For forcing radiaket, hot-beds, and culture proper for hot-bed productions, 
should be resorted to. See Enejfc. of Gard, p. S06.. 



IIHUBARB. 
Mheum,^:^Mttbarhe^ JFr. — Rvibarher^ Ger, 

TsEKS are three species of this plant in cultivatioii^the R. rkapowtkum^ 
a native of Asia ; R. hybridum^ also a native of Asia, and R. palnuOun^ a 
native of Tartary, distinguished by its elegant palmate leaves, and consider- 
ed as the true Turkey or Russia rhubarbw^ 

PropcbgeUum and culture. — ^^ All the sorts may be raised either from seed 
or dividing the roots. If from seed, which is the best mode, sow in light, 
deep earth, in spring ; and the plants, if kept eight or nine inches asunder, 
will be fit for transplanting in autumn, and for the next sx>ring. When the 
roots are divided, care must be taken to retain a bud on the crown of each 
■ection: they may be planted where they are finally to remain. When a 
plantation is to be made, the ground, which should be light and rather 
sandy, but well manured^ should be trenched three spits^ or as deep as the 
sub-soil will admit, adding a manuring of well rotted hot-bed dung. Then 
plant in rows, three feet wide by two feet, in the rows for the R.rkaponti' 
cum and jKi/a^«m,and five feet by ^ree feet in the rows for the R. hybridum. 
No other culture is required than keeping the ground free from weeds, occa- 
sionally stirring it, during summer, with a three-pronged fork, and adding a 
dressing of well rotted manure every autumn or spring, stirring the ground 
as deep as possible. Some never allow the flower-stalks to produce flow- 
ers ; and others cut them over as soon as they are done flowering, to prevent 
the plants from bemg exhausted by the production of seeds. The former 
seems the preferable method, as the flowei stalks of the plants cannot, like 
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die leaTct, be censidered «■ pnpering a reserre of nonrisbmeiit fat tbt 
toots. 

iUene^tn^.— ** The advantages of blanching the stalks of rhubarb, for ea!i* 
nary purposes, have been pointed oot bj T. Hare, Esq.— Jibrf . TVams. toL 
ii. *■ These are two-fold, namely, the desirable qualities of impioTed ap^ 
peaiance and flaror, and a saving in the quantity of sugar necessary to reii« 
der it agreeable to the palate, sinee the leaf-stalks, when blanched, are inft* 
nitely less harsh than those grown under the fall influence of ligbt^ in «b 
open situation.' It may either be blanched by earthing up the roots early 
in firing, or earthen pots may be used, as in blanching sea-kale. 

Tmkmg th* ataUcM. — ^^' Remove a little earth, and, bending down the leaf 
you would remove, slip it off from the crown without breaking, or using tha 
knife. The stalks are lit to use, when the leaf is half e^janded ; but a 
larger produce is obtained by letting them remain till in full ezpansioB, as is 
practiced by the market-gardeners. The stalks are tied in bundles of a 
dozen and upwards, and thus exposed for sale. 

To save tu t L " Leave one or two of the strongest flower-stalks to per* 
feet their seeds, which they will do in July and August 

Ute, — ^ The two first species are cultivated entirely, and the third, in gar* 
dens, principally, for the petioles of the root-leaves, which are peeled, c«f 
down, and formed into tarts aqd pies in the manner of apjdes and gooae- 
berries. The B* kybridum affords the most abundant and succulent aopply 
for this purpose."— Xondbii. 



EUR 
Rata groweolen^.^'Rue^ ¥i. — Bante^ Ger. 

Tbis is an under-shruh, an evciipreeii, which psefen a light soil, and ia 
aily propagated by cuttings or seeds. Mr. Armstrong says, '^ its beauty ia 
much increased by loi4>ing the branches close to the earth every fourth 
year." 

ITm.— Boerhaave recommends the leaves of rue as of great serriee to per- 
sons of cold, phlegmatic habits ; as they quicken the circulation, dissolve vis- 
cid or tenacious juices, remove obstructions, and promote the fluid secretions. 
Mr. Wilson, in his Economy of the Kiichen GardtH, says, ^ The most efleo- 
toal remedy for expelling worms, that has everoom« under my ofawrvatioB, 
was effected by an inlusion of the topa ni me, given in gin t» the patient, ia 
the morning, festmgr" 
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SAGR 

Salvia officinalis. — Saupe, Tt. — Salbey, Get, 
8i4ciB IB a native of the flonth of Europe. Its varieties are*^ 

The red, I The ii^reeii, 

The broftd*leafed, or balsamic, I The small-Ieafea green, or <age ot rirtut 

EstUnaU of tort*. — ''^ The red is the principal sort in culinary use, having 
the most agreeable and the fullest flavor ; the green is next in estimation with 
the cook ; bat the small-leaved is generally preferred to those to eat as a 
raw herb, and for decoctions ; while the broad-leafed, balsamic species, is the 
most efficacious in a medical way, and is also a tea-herb. However, any of 
the sorts may be occasionally used for these alternate purposes. 

Culture. — ^^ They are all propagated alike, by seeds or suckers, and by 
portions of old roots, and grow well in any soil not positively wet. Til) 
three or four years old, they have a healthy and agreeable appearance, f<Nrm* 
ing full and regular tufts ; but, ailer this period, the^' lose th& central branches,' 
and even become ragged and broken at the edges. The treatment already 
suggested for rue might be useful for sage. Under it, the roots would proba- 
bly renew their vigor, and throw out new and healthy shoots ; but of lius 
theory we have no experience." — Armstrong, 

Use. — ^ The leaves are used in stuffings and sauces, for many kinds of lus- 
cious and strong meats, as well as to improve the flavor of various articles of 
cookery. The decoction called sage-tea is usually made from one variety, 
the small-leaved green, or sage of virtue ; but any of the others are equally 
fit for this purpose." — Loudon. 



SALSIFT, or OTSTER PLANT. 
Tra^opogon porrifolius, — Salsijis, Fr. 

Tbs salsify is a hardy biennial, a native of England. The root is long and 
tapering, of a fleshy white substance ; the herb smooth, g'^^ucous, and rising 
three or four feet high. The leaves resemble those of the leek ; the flowers 
are of a dull purple color, closing soon after mid-day ; the seed, as in other 
Fpecies of goat's beard, is renoarkable for having attached to it a broad fea- 
thery crown. 

Culture. — ^ ^: resembles a small parsnep in its appearance. It is raised 
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uuraally from seeds, and as easily, reqnirmg no more care thap the camt 
It bean a tolerable crop. 

Ut€. — ^ In this country it is parboiled, and then fried either in batter or 
without. It forms an admirable garnish for boiled fowls or turkeys. In its 
taste it so strongly resembles the oyster, that, when sliced and fried in batter, 
It can scarcely be distinguished from it. If our gardeners would introduce it 
mto the market, and our citizens once try it, there would be no danger of its 
ever foiling hereafter to be raised. It is in eating from November to 3Iay, 
precisely the period in which our vegetable market is most deficient in va- 
riety." — John Lowell, Mtq^ in Mats. Jigr. Repot. 

^ The stalks of the tragopogon may be cut in the spring, when they are 
four or five inches high, and dressed like asparagus, in which they eat very 
lender and well." — Ree^ Cyclopedia, 



SAVORY. 
Saturefa, 

Two species of this plant are cultivated — ^the venter and tummer savory 

Winter savory is a hardy under-shrub, a native of the south of France and 
Italy. The shoots are furnished with two narrow, stiff* leaves, an inch long, 
placed opposite at each joint, and from the base of these a few small leaves 
proceed in clusters. It produces whitish flowers in May and June. 

Summer savory is a hardy annual, a native of Italy. The branches are 
slender, erect, and about a foot high ; leaves opposite, and almost an inch in 
length. It flowers in June and July. 

Culture. — ^Winter savory is a perennial plant, and is propagated from seeds 
or slips ; summer savory, from seeds only. Both sorts will grow on almost 
any soil, and it is said that the winter kind grows best on barren soils. 

Use. — ^ Both the summer and winter savory have long been cultivated for 
culinary and medicinal purposes. Their warm, Aroma; c, pungent leaves are 
much esteemed in salads : formerly, they were employed medicinally, with 
a view to attenuate viscid humors, to dispel flatulency, and to increase the 
appetite According to Professor Bradley, this herb, when^ry, and put into 
a bed, possesses the remarkably property of expelling fleas." — Dotn. £jneue. 
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SBA-KALB. 

Crambamaritimd, — Chou Marin^ Fr. — Meerkohl^ Ger. 

The sea-kale grows spoDtaneouslv. on many parts of the sea-coast of Grreat 
Britain. The inhahitants watch when the shoots hegin to push up the sand 
and gravel, in March: and April, when they cut off the young shoots and 
leaf-stocks, then blanched and tender, and boil them as greens. 

Ute. — ^^ The young spring shoots and the stalks of the unfolding leaves, 
blanched by rising through the natural ground in a wild state, or by earthing 
up in gardens, are the parts used ; and, when boiled^ and dressed like aspa- 
ragus, are not inferior to that vegetable. They form also an excellent in- 
gredient in soups. Sometimes the ribs of the large leaves are peeled and 
dressed as asparagus, after the plant has ceased to send up young growths. 
By forcing, sea-kale may be had in perfection from November till May, a 
period including all the dead months of the year. It is remarked by Nicol, 
that vegetables are seldom improved by forcing, but that sea-kale forms an 
exception, the forced shoots produced at mid- winter being more crisp and 
delicate in flavor than those procured in the natural way, in April or May. 
Sir George Mackenzie, (Caied. Hort. Mm. vol. i, 313,) observes, that sea- 
kale cannot easily be overdone in cooking, and that, after being well boiled, 
it should be thoroughly drained, and then suffered to remain a few minutes 
before the fire, that a further portion of moisture may be exhaled." — Ijoudon, 

John Lowell, Esq., in a communication, published in the Mass. Agr. Jour" 
no/, says, " It is very hardy-— grows in any tolerable soil — is perennial, and 
costs not half the labor bestowed on asparagus. It may be raised from the 
seed or from the root, and fiily plants, occupying a very small space, will 
supply a single family. In its taste it resembles the cauliflower. The only 
labor it requires, is, to cover it with sand or earth, or with pots or boxes in 
March, so as to exclude the light, and to blanch it, or make it white. If not 
blanched, it is neither so beautiful to the eye, nor so tender, nor so delicate to 
the taste, as if blanched. It should be thoroughly boiled, and is better if 
boiled in milk and water. It should be served up like cauliflowers, with 
melted butter. It comes in at a season in which our vegetables in this coun- 
try are very deficient" 

Mr. Armstrong says, ^ In November, whether your bed has been filled 
with plants or with seedlings, be careful to cover them with a.thick coat of 
well-rotted dung, and so soon in the spring or summer as you find them push- 
ing through this covering, put over each a gardec-pot inverted, having first 
stopped the bottom holes. The signal for cutting is when' the plants havt 
aiisf* about three inches above the suifkce." 
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SKTRRET. 
Sitar siaartmi. — Chervis, Fr. — Zvdurwwnd^ Grer. 

"^Ths skimt is m perennial tap-rooted plant, a native of China, The 
loWter leaves are pinnated, and the stem rises about a foot high, terminated 
by an umbel of white flowers, in July and August. The root is composed 
of fleshy tuben, about the size of the little finger, and joined together at the 
crown or head : they were formerly much esteemed in cookery. In^ ^e 
north of Scotland, the plant is cultivated under the Jiame of crwmmxk, . 

^ Cukure, — ^This plant grows freely in a lightish soil, moderately good. It 
J propagated both from seed, and by oflsets of established roots. The bet- 
ter method is, to raise seedlings, to have the root in perfection, young and 
tender. 

*^By $eed. — ^'Sow between the 2l8t of March and the Idth of April; a 
fortnight later, rather than any earlier, for a full crop, as plants raised for- 
ward in spring are apt - to start for seed in sununer. Sow on an open com- 
partment of light ground, in small drills eight inches apart. When the 
plants are one two inches high, thin them to five or six inches asunder. 
They will enlarge in growth till the end of autumn ; but before the roots 
are full grown, in August, Septemb»-, or October, some may be taken up for 
consumption as wanted : those left to reach maturity will continue good for 
use throughout winter, and in spring, till the stems run.' 

^^ By dips — ^Having some plants of last year's raising, furnished with 
root«offsets, slip them ofi^; taking only the young outward slips, and not 
leaving any of the larger old roots adhering to the detached o&setM ; which 
plant by dibble, in rows from six to nine inches asunder. They will soon 
strike, and enlarge, and divide into ofiTsets ; which, as well as the main roots, 
ixe eatable, and come in for use in proper season.' 

^ To save seed. — Leave some old plants in the spring ; they will shoot up 
stalks, and ripen seed in autumn."— XotM^on. 

^ Use. — ^The tubers are boiled, served up with butter, and are declared by 
Worlidge, in 1682, to be *the sweetest, whitest, and most pleasant of 
roots.' " — Loudon. The common skirret has an agreeable aromatic flavor, 
and abounds with saccharine particles : hence it has been conjectured that 
sugar might be advantageously extracted from the root^ and M. Margxaff 
states, that he obtained one ounce and a half of pure sugar fnmi half a pound 
of this vegetable. In a medicinal view, it possesses diuretic properties, and 
is in a slight degr?t stimulant. — Jhm. Eneyc. 
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SPINACH, or SPINAfiB. 
Splnada oUracea, — Epnoard^ Fr. — Spinat, Ger. 

Tks eommoiv spinage is an annual plant, but it is not known of what 
«oantry it is a natire. The leaves are large, the stems hollow branching, 
tnd, when allowed to produce flowen, rising from two to three feet high. 
The male and female flowers are produced on different plants : the former 
cottoe in long terminal spikes ; the latter in clusters, dose to. the stajk at 
«very joint. 

Varittiei. — ^Russell's Catalogue eontains the following : — 



lUrand-laaved, or lammer} 
Sickly, or fall; 

Ennfllflh patience dock. noHoe patiaUm, 
{fir «m1y greent ;) 



Hoillaad or lamb's quarter ; 
New Zealand, tttru§matxfmuitt (a 
ik Mew aarU) 



Times if twang.^^^ The rauiid is sown in April— the otiiers from August 
to September, The prickly is sown in August and September fi>r early 
•piing greens."— iSttMB^Ts Catalogue. 

Soil and sffiMtfioii.— >As the excellence of jpmoeeoMt plants consists in the 
•nccnlency of the leaves, almost every thing depends on giving them a rich 
■oil, stirring it frequently, and supplying water in dry seasons The space 
they occupy in the garden is not considerable, say a thirtieth part; more 
especially as some of them, the common spinage for example, often come in 
as a tetiaporary crop between rows of peas or beans, or among canliiSowerB, 
broccoli, &c. 

Seed andproctst in tomng.'^^ When raised by itself spinage is generally 
•own broad-cast, and two ounces will sow a bed four feet and a half by thirty 
feet ; but in drills, one ounce will sow the same space. In drills it is easier 
to weed and gather : let the drills be from nine to twelve inches apart. 
Beds four feet wide, with small alleys, are convenient of access. Let the 
ground be thoroughly dug. Whether broad-cast or in drills, sow thinly, and 
rake or earth in about an inch deep. 

Subtequmt adinrt^-^"^ When the plants are up, showing leaves about an 
inch broad, clear them from weeds, either by hand or small hoeing, and thin 
the plafitSj where crowded (especially the hroad-cast crops) , to three inches 
apart; and, when advanced in growth, every other may be cut out for use, 
increasing the distance to about six inches, that the remainder may grow 
stocky, with large spreading leaves. ' The plants of the early and succession 
crops attain proper growth for gathering in April, May and June. When 
the leaves are from two to five inches in breadth, cut the plants clean out to 
the bottom,^r sometimes ci t only the largest leaves. But as soon as there 
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it any appeamnce of their running to seed, thej may be drawn out clean as 
wanted.'* 

To save teed. — ^^To obtain seed of the round-leaved, leavp a 'sufficient 
quantity of established plants in April, May, or June, to run up in stalks ; 
or transplant in autumn some of-the spring-sown which have not run. To 
•aye seed of the triangular spinage, transplant, in March, some good slarong 
plants, of the winter crop. For large supplies, a portion of each may be 
sown in February, or the first fortnight of Marchy to stand wholly for seed- 
ing. Sow each sort separate. Respecting both sides, observe thi^t they are 
of the class Dtecto, the male and female flowers growing separately, on two 
distinct plants. When the plants are flowering for seed, the cultivator 
should examine whether the male plants, distinguishable by the abundant 
&nna upon the blossoms, stand crowded or numerous to excess ; in which 
case he should pull up the superfluous plants, leaving ft competency for fer- 
tilizing the female blossoms, which else would prove abortive. And when 
the female blossoms are set, it is best to dispose of all the male plants, 
drawing them by hand ; which will give more room to the females to grow 
and perfect their se^d. The plants rejected may be profitably given to 
young pigs. The seed ripens in July and August.'' — J^bercrombU, 

Use. — ^' The leaves are used in soups, or boiled alone, and mashed, and 
served up with gravies, butter, and hard-boiled eggs. The leaves may be 
obtained from sowings in the open ground at most seasons of the year, but 
chiefly in spring, when they are largest and most succulent.'' — Loudon, 
"' According to the opinion of French physicians, this i^nt is not only food, 
but physic, and is hence emphatically called ^ Le beUai de Vettomc^ — ^the 
broom of the stomach — sweeping and deterging every hole and comer oi 
that organ, without giving pain, or in any degree interrupting the oi^diaary 
avocations of the persons employing itP-^rmstrong, 



SQUASH. 

Cucurbita melopepo, — Courge fm Potiron^ Ft, 

Tbk squash is a species of the eucurbita, and seems to be the llnlc whieh 
eonnects the melon and pumpkin. 
"■ The variH'M mentioned in Russell's Catalogue are — 



Early buah sammer ; 
Long crook-neck, or bell ; 
Vegetabfe marrow ; 
Acorn ; 



Commodore Valpuaiso^ {grows iorfr, tuuT 

i$ highly esteemed ;) 
Canada crook-neck ; (smcU, and sf saps' 

rier ^ptaUty.y ^ ^ 
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''Squashes, of every kind, may be cultivated as directed for cueutnbenand 
melons — should be sown at the same time, and at similar distances, with 
this difference, that two plants of these will be plenty for each hill, and 
that they are easier pleased with soil and preparation than the others.''— 
M'Mahcm, 

Ute, — ^The squash is applicable to all the uses of the pumpkin, and, for 
many purposes^ is superior to that vegetable. 



STRAWBERRY. 
Fragaria, — Fraisier^ Fr. — Erdheerpfianzey Ger. 

The substance of the following article was written for this work, at the 
particular ^quest of its compiler, by a gentleman of Boston, whose success, 
as a practical, is equal to his skill as a scientific horticulturist ; and whose 
liberality in imparting his knowledge, as well as the results of its successful 
application in introducing excellent varieties of fruits, merits the thanks of the 
community. 

Varietie$, — ^Every year is producing new varieties of this as well as almost 
all other fruits, from the care and attention which are bestowed on them by 
the scientific cultivators of Europe, among whom, at the present day, Mr. 
Knight, the president of the London Horticultural Society, seems to take the 
lead. 

Society owe^ much to these gentlemen, and they are constantly receiving 
the reward of their labors from the many and continued testimonies of appro- 
bation, which their success calls forth. But their chief gratification is de- 
rived from the pursuit itself, which, above all others, is calculated to soothe 
and tranquillize the mind, and to lead men to ^Mook through Nature up to 
Nature's God." 

The kind most esteemed in England are the pine, imperial, Bostock, Su- 
rinam, Bath scarlet, Downton, roseberry, Hudson Bay, large scarlet, musk 
hautbois, round hautbois, and flat hautbois. 

In France, the Bath scarlet is of long standing, and much esteemed. The 
white, the Alpine, or monthly, and the Chili, are also favorites. 
■ The ChUi is a shy bearer, but very large when it comes to maturity— is 
not, I beli^T'e, known here : it stands on a stiff, upright, and strong stem, in 
lieu of a pendulous one, like the Hudson. 

The J)owfU(m is, however, I believe, a largei strawberry, and is uncom- 
monly high flavored. There are other new varieties very large, of which I 
know nothing. The form of the Downton is various; many of them are 
shaped like n cock's comb, which name it has obtained in some horticultural 

6* 
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worltt. It tras raised from seed by Mr. Knight, at J>ownton, the name of 
his estate, and is a very good bearer. 

The roteberry is, in point of flavor, surpassed by no cultivated strawbeny 
I have seen. It resembles, in form and flavor, the Alpine, bat is a better 
bearer. This last, 

The Alpku^ is a monthly strawberry ; it continues in bearing from June 
imtil October in this climate — ^is like the wood-strawberry in form and flavor, 
bat is a shy bearer. 

The tearUtt are all large and fine fruit ; the largest variety are fine flavored 
and very early. They are not very great bearers, but should be cultivated 
as valuable varieties, as well as for their beauty and excellent qualities. 

The hautboU is the &vorite lihiglish strawberry. It is totally different 
from what is commonly called the haatbois in this country. The flat haut- 
bois grovra generally on the top of the vines — ^is brown, and greenish white 
when ripe^-fine flavored, pretty good bearer, but difficult to det^h from its 
flftalk. 

The round hauiboU is of a dark purple when ripe — ^is somewhat in form 
like the common red strawberry, but larger; and the 

MuMk hautbois is like the preceding — a shy bearer, but very delicious. 

The wood'Strawberry is far before any other in point of flavor, and, if trans- 
planted into gardens, may for two or three years answer very well ; and if 
not too highly manured, preserve their flavor and increase their size. But 
new plants must be obtained, every two or three years, from the woods, to 
make new plantations, or they will degenerate. 

Soil and manure. — The soil proper for this last mentioned variety, as well 
as all others, is light, warm, and gravelly ; and the manure* to be applied 
should be exclusively vegetable, and not animal manure. The usual practice 
is to manure the ground with rotten dung, with a view to increase the size 
and quantity of fruit ; but, in dbing this, the flavor of the fruit is destroyed 
in proportion to the richness of the soil. Besides, high manuring produces 
strong vines and little fruit. Rotten leaves, decayed wood, ashes, in small 
quantity, mixed with other vegetable substances in a compost heap, will 
make better manure for strawberries than any animal substance whatever. 
As the vines which bear this fruit require great moisture to bring the fruit 
to its proper size, the soil and situation in which they are placed must not be 
too dry. 

Propagation. — ^The usual time for transplanting strawberry-plants is Au- 
gust. That time is chosen because they have then done bearing, and have 
made oflsets, if the season has been favorable, of strong plants, set from their 
runners. Plantations made at this season will bear some fruit the next sum- 
mer. But, if you can get good vigorous plants in May of the preceding sea- 
son, I prefer to plant then, as it saves a year, nearly, the plants being ready 
to bear abmdan :ly the next year. 
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Gfthknen have difkrent habits and opinioiis at to trknmiiig the i^anta 
when they are pat out. Some cut off all the old leaves, and preserve only 
the naitmnt leaves in the center of the plant. Others take off the dead or 
decayed leaves only, and plant with all the old healthy leaves on the plant 
This last plan is highly recommended by the Abb6 Rozier, bat, so far as my 
ejqierience goes, I have found the first mentioned course best. Many people 
cut the roots in before they put them into the ground: all dead substances 
should be cut off, but not the roots. When the plants are put out, they sbould 
be kept free from weeds, and the ground should be kept loose about them. 
If the plants are strong, put but one to form the stools ; if weak, pat two. 

As regards the distance at which plants should be set, cultivators di£^. 
The common red strawberry, which is found in all our gardens, may be put 
eight inches apart in rows nice inches or a foot from each other, and allowed 
te form a matted bed ci eighteen inches or two feet wide, with a foot-path 
4}{ a foot wide between them. But the larger and finer sorts should be 
planted in stools in beds four and a &lf feet wide, with a path of fifteen inches 
or more between the beds. In these beds the plants should be set, by a line, 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart, both ways, taking care to set them in quin- 
cuncial order, and to keep them from running together. 

The objection generally made to this mode of cultivation is, that the fruit 
is exposed to be injured by lying on the ground, where it is bruised and cov- 
ered with dirt every time it rains. This, however, may be prevented by a 
little care. In some parts of Europe, where moss is plenty, it is collected 
and put round the stools, so as to prevent the fruit from lying on the groundf 
and at the same time to prevent the moisture round the plant from evapo- 
rating. 

In some places, where moss is not to be got, straw is used for the same 
purpose ; hence the English name of strawberry.* But I think that leaves 
of trees that have be^n collected in the spring, and kept under cover, are bet- 
ter than either, and particularly the oak-leaf; because. When they are no 
longer wanted to protect the fruit, and keep the moisture in the ground, they 
can be dug in round the stools, where they serve as most excellent manure 
for this delicious fruit 

The strawberry may also be propagated by seed. Knight, in making ex- 
periments, with a view of ascertaining whether most of the sorts would not 
breed together indiscriminately, raised above four hundred varieties, "some 
very bad, but the greater part tolerably good, and a few very excellent." 
The fmit of abow a dozen sorts was sent to the Horticultural Society lin 
London] in August, 1818, and found of various degrees of excellence. The 
«eeds, if sown immediately after gathering, will produce plants which will 
come into bearing the following year. — Lbudnm. 

* This name is commdD in all the northern countries, while 19 Frapce, and aountrles 
soaUi» it is said they ta|pi ti&eir name fsom their flavor, or tha botsiiical name fi-ugariA 
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'^ITW.— 'Tlie fruit is fragrant, (whence /ro^rui,) delicious, and imivenally 
esteemed. It oonsists almost entirely of matter soluble In the stomach, and 
neither there nor when laid in heaps, and left to rot, does it undei^go the ace- 
tous fermentation. Hence it is very nourishing, and may be safely eaten by 
gouty and rheumatic persons. ' In addition to its grateful flavor, tiie subacid 
juice has a cooling quality, particularly acceptable in summer. Eaten either 
alone, or with sugar and cream, there are few constitutions with which 
strawberries, even when taken in large quantities, are found to disagree. 
Further, they have properties which render them, in most conditions of the 
animal frame, positively salutary ; and physicians concur in placing them In 
their small catalogue of pleasant remedies. They dissolve the tartareous 
incrustations of the teeth. They promote perspiration. Persons afflicted 
with the gout have found relief from using them very largely ; so have pa^ 
tients in cases of the stone; and Hoffman states^ that he has known con- 
■omptive people cured by them. The bark of the root is astQi^|[ent'-^^i6erw 
erofn6ie." — Loudon. 



SUNFLOWER. 
Hdianthua annuu$. 

This plant is a native of South America, but naturalized and become com- 
mon in the United States. It is easily propagated in any common soil, either 
by sowing the seeds, or by slips or offsets from the roots. 

From a paper on the subject of sunflower-oil, in the first vol. of Tra$u, 
Jimer. Phil. Society, it appears that one bushel of seed yields three quarts of 
oil, and that this quantity of seed is produced from one hundred plants, set 
about three feet apart, in the same manner that Indian com is planted. The 
oil is thin, clear, and of an agreeable taste. 

The process for expressing the oil is the same as that- of making liiiseed- 
m1. 



TANSY. 
Tmiacetum Vulgare, — Tanaise^ Fr. — Bheinfa.r% Ger. 

Takst is a perennial plant, which grows without cultivation in GieaH 
Britain and in some parts of the United States. 

Ctt&tfr«.-^Tansy may be propagated in spring or autumn by rooted slips, 
or by dividing the roots into several sets. Plant them in any eompartment 
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9i the Idtcben or physic garden, from twelve to eighteen inches asunder. 
The plant continues for several years, producing abundant tufts of leaves an- 
nually. As they run up in strong, stalks in summer, these should be cut 
down to encourage a production of young leaves below on the stem. To 
have young ta^sy in winter, plant some roots either in a hot-bed or in pots 
{daced therein, or in a pinery or forcing house, at any time from November 
to March. — Abtrcrombie. 

Use. — "• The young leaves are shredded down, and employed to give color 
and flavor to puddings ; they are also used in omelets and other cakes, and 
were foimerly in much repute as a vermifuge." — London. 



TARRAGON. 
Artemisia Dracmwalus. — VJSstragony Fr. — Dragun^ Ger. 

CuUwre. — ^This is a perennial plant, which may be propagated from seed, 
or from slips or offiets, in the same manner that tansy, mint, &c., are culti* 
yated. 

Uh, — ^^ Tarragon is frequently used in salads, especially by the French, 
to correct the coldness of other herbs. The leaves make an excellent pickle ; 
they have a fragrant smell and aromatic taste. The use of them in Persia 
has ever been general, at meals, to create an appetite. The famous vinegai 
of Maille, in France, owes its superior flavor to this plant, which is now 
common in Pennsylvania." — Br. Meate. 



THYME. 



• 



Thymus Vulgaris, — Tkym^ Fr. — -Thimian^ Ger. 

There are, according to Loudon, two species of thyme cultivated for culir 
nary purposes — ^the common and the lemon thyme. 

Common or garden thyme is a native of Spain and Italy. Of this there are 
two varieties, the broad and the narrow-leaved, besides the variegated, 
grown for ornament. 

Lemon thyme — T. citriodorut — ^is a very low evergreen shrub, trailing ond 
seldom rising above four or six inches in height It is distinguished by its 
strong smell of lemon. 

Culture. — ^The plant is best raised from seed. Sow as early in the spring 
•s the season will permit, in a bed or border of light, fine earth, either broad- 
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cast, scattered thin, and raked in lightly, or in small, rtiallow drills, UM, 
inches asunder. The -after-culture is simple, and similar to that of qthei 
sweet herhs, such as marjoram, sage, &c. ^ In soils which are cold, stiff or 
raoist, it does not thrive ; its branches become ragged, its leaves few, and itb 
flowers, and their peculiar-aroma, feeble and fydedJ^'-^mutr9ng, 

Utt. — ^ The young leaves and tops are used in soups, stuffings, and sau^xs. 
For these purposes, the broad-leaved common is generally preferred ; but the 
flavor of the yellow is much liked in peculiar dishes.'' — Leudon. ^ All the 
parts of this plant, but particularly the calyx of its flower, yields an essen- 
tial oil, yellow and odorous, and highly charged with camphor. In the 
kitchen, it is used as an ingredient in sauces and stuffings, and in what are 
technically called/oresdt meaU?^ — ArmUnmg, 



TOMATO. 
Solanum Lyccpersicum — TomaUy Fr, — Liebes Apjil, Ger. 

" This plant is of the same family with the potato, and, like it, is a native 
of Southern America. It has several species, two of which fall under our 
notice as garden vegetables, and are distinguished from each other only by a 
difference o{ size. The smaller is held to be the parent plant, and has the 
advantagie of ripening sooner, and better resisting cold weather. To have an 
caily crop, sow the seeds in a dry and warm soil, and sheltered situation, in 
October, and cover the bed with straw or stable-litter during the winter. 
For summer and fall use, sow again in May, and water freely. If the soil 
and situation be favorable, and the culture proper, the product will be great 
The distance between the plants should not be less than two feet." — jirtn- 
strong. 

Ute. — ^ When ripe, the fruit, which has ai^ acid flavor, is put into soups 
and sauces, and the juice is preserved for winter use, like ketchup ; it is also 
used in confectionery as a preserve, and, when green, as a pickle. Though 
a good deal used in England in soups^ and as a principal ingredient in a 
well-known sauce for mutton, yet our estimation and uses of the fruit are 
nothing to those of the French and Italians, and especially the latter. Near 
Rome and Naples, whole fields are covered with it ^ and scarcely a dinner 
is served up, ill which it does not, in some way or other, form a part"— 
Utudtm," 
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TURNIP. 
Braxska Bopa, — Navet^ Fr.^-^Stecknlbe, Ger. 
RussEu's Catalogue contains the following varieties: — 



£arly white Dateh, 
Earlj garden stone, 
White flat, or globe, 
Oreen round, 
Red round, 
Swan'i egg, 
Laige English Norfolk, 
Long tankard, or Hanover, 



Long yellow French, 

Yellow Dutch, 

Yellow Maltese, 

Yellow Aberdeen, 

Yellow stone, 

Yellow Swedish, Ruaiia, or rata biga, 

Dedham. 



The first three sorts are fittest for early, first succession, and main cropii. 
The French turnip, according to Loudon, is of excellent flavor, and is in 
high repute in France, Germany, and Holland. The Swedish, for its large 
size and hardy nature, is extensively cultivated in fields for cattle ; it is also 
occasionally raised in gardens for the tahle, to use in winter and spring. 

Seed estimate. — ^For a seed-bed four feet and a half hy twenty-four, the 
plants to remain and be thinned to seven inches' distance, half an ounce. 

Time of sowing ^-Mdike first a small sowing of some of the early sorts in 
the last fortnight of March or the first days of April, for turnips in May and 
June ; but, as these will run to seed the same season, make a larger sowing 
about the middle of ApriL The first considerable sowing may be about the 
middle or towards the end-of May, for roots to draw young about the end of 
June, and in full growth in July and August. The principal sowing should 
be about the middle of July. ^^ Doing it on a set day is ridiculous ; for a 
time should be chosen when the ground has the right degree of moisture to 
make the seed vegetate ; and if this- should happen a Y^eek earlier or a fort- 
night later than the. usual time, it heed not be regretted ; but the opportu- 
nity ought to be embraced." — Abercromhie. They may be sown to advan- 
tage in New England as late as the first week in August ; and those which 
are put into the ground so late will be less liable to be injured by insects 
than when sown earlier. 

8(nL and situation. — Sand or gravel, with a mixluie of loam, produce the 
sweetest and best flavored roots. It should be made fine, but not too rich, 
lest the turnips be rank . and ill tasted. Ground which has been newly 
cleared from the forest yields the largest and sweetest roots, and on such 
spots there is least danger from insects. " Next to new land, swarded 
ground is to be chosen for a crop of turnips ; and the way to prepare it is, to 
plow it pretty deep in the spring, and fold it by turning in the stock for • 
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good number of nigats ; for there is scarcely any of our fields sufficiently rick 
to produce tumips without manuring ; and folding hitherto appears to be 
the best method of enriching the ground for this purpose. It should be "well 
harrowed, as often as once a week, while the folding is continued, to mix the 
excrements of the cattle with the soil.'' — Deane. 

Process in sowingy and preeauHons against thefiy. — "" Let the ground be 
well broken by regular digging^ and neatly leveled to receive the seed. 
Procure bright, well dried seed. At a season when the turnip-fly is not ap- 
prehended, the seed may be put into the ground without any preparation, 
either alone or mixed with a little sand ; but in the hot weather of summer, 
it is advisable to use some cheap and effectual preventive of the fly. It ap- 
pears from a trial of Knight, at the suggestion of Sir Humphrey Davy, that 
lime slaked with urine, and mixed with a treble quantity of soot, if sprinkled 
in with the seed at the time of sowing, will protect the seeds and germs 
from the ravages of this pernicious insect ; but this antidote cannot be con- 
Yeniently applied unless the sowing be in drills. A yet simpler remedy, 
found by Mean to be perfectly successful, is, to steep the seed in sulphur- 
water, putting an ounce of sulphur to a pint of water, which will be sufli- 
cient for soaking about three pounds of seed." — jibercrombie. 

The method of sowing is either broad-cast or in drills. In the former 
mode, Abercrombie directs to allow half an ounce of seed for everyone hun- 
dred square feet^ Deane says, the quantity of seed for an acre is never less 
than one pound — ^more frequently a pound and a' half, and sometimes two. 
In sowing by broad-cast, the seed may be covered by drawing a ^^ light har- 
row backward, that is, wrong end foremost, to prevent the tines, which are 
generally set somewhat pointed forward, from tearing up the sods, and bury- . 
ing the seed too deep." If sowed in rows, the drills may be an inch deep, 
and twelve or fifteen inches asunder. 

Subsequent culture. — As soon as the plants have rough leaves, about an 
inch broad, hoe and thin them to six or eight inches' distance, cutting up all 
weeds. As the tumips increase in the root, a part may be drawn young, by 
progressive thinnings, so as to leave those designed to reach a full size ulti- 
mately ten or twelve inches apart. 

Taking and preserving the crop. — In England they feed the tumips off the 
ground with sheep, or draw them up for neat cattle, through, the winter, as 
they are wanted ; but, in this country, they must be harvested in autumn, 
about the end of October, or even earlier in some seasons and places, and 
stored and saved, as directed for preserving other roots. See page 24. 

To save seed. — "Some of the best -roots of the middling size should be 
planted early in the spring, in a gcxxl spot, free from shade. They should be 
in rows, eighteen inches asunder, and the ground must be kept clear of weeds 
till the seed is ripe. Stakes and laths may be needful round the outside, to 
jceep the branches from falling to the ground before the seed is fully ripe '' 
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— Jkane. " It is preferable, however, to procure turnip-seed, as indeed that 
of most other vegetables, from the regular seedsmen ; as the seed fiarmen 
have opportunities of keeping the sorts distinct, which cannot be within the 
precincts of a walled garden." — Loudon. 

Use. — ^The common culinaiy uses of the turnip, boiled, mashed, &c., are 
too well known to need any notice. We shall mention some uses not so 
common. 

' *^ For feeding horses. — These, when fed on turnips, are induced to eat the 
barn-chaff, and other dry food, with a good appetite — are kept healthy, and 
will work without com. 

*^ For feeding cows. — ^To make $weet and well-tasted, butter from the milk 
of cows fed on turnips, let the milk vessels be kept constantly clean and well 
scalded with boiling water, before using. When the milk is brought into 
the dairy, to every eight quarts mix one quart of boiling water ; then put up 
the milk into the bowl to stand for cream. 

^* jis a substitute for bread. — When the deamess of aU sorts of com occa- 
sioned many poor people in Essex [England] to make bread of turnips, they 
took the peeled roots and boiled them in water till they were soft ; then, 
strongly pressing out their juices, they mixed them with their weight of 
wheat- meal ; and adding salt, yeast, and warm water, they kneaded it up as 
other paste ; which, having lain a little while to ferment, they ordered and 
baked as c<»r.mQn bread."'— G/commm^s in Hmkamdry. 
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Thk object of this Calendar is little more than to give brief intimatiom of 
work to be performed in a garden, together with some approximation to thm 
time of year in which it should be accomplished. The figures refer to the 
pages in which further directions may be found relative to the operations 
adverted to. These diz^ctions are intended for the New England States, or 
about the latitude 42^ N. and the vicinity, or a small elevation above the 
sea. 

Allowance should be made for elevation of site, as well as for situation 
north or south of that degree. But it is not possible, perhaps, to state what 
that allowance should be with any approach to precision. The nature of 
the soil, the aspect, the exposure,, the forwardness or backwaidness, or what 
may be styled the general character of the season, are all to be regarded ; 
and require the exercise of a sound discretion in the cultivator, not to be le- 
ttricted by general rules, which are liable to too many exceptions to be 
noted in this work. 

JANUARY. 

Throughout New England the temperature of the climate is such as to 
exclude the cultivator from performing most of the operations of tillage or 
horticulture from about the first of December to the latter pert of March, or 
the beginning of April. The seeds of knowledge may, however, be sown 
in winter, and the horticulturist may cultivate his mind when nis soil is 
bound in frozen fetters. 

Provide a sufficient quantity of bean-poles, and pea- rods, which you may 
preserve in a comer of your wood-house, or other place suitable for your 
urpose. Many people, who neglect to procure these implements in season, 
are induced, by the hurry of business, to permit their peas and beans to trail 
on the ground, in which situation they will not produce, especially the tall 
growing sorts, one third part so many as if they were properly supported 
By poles and rods. The length of the pea- rods should be in proportion to 
the sorts of peas for which you intend them, 83. The same kinds of rods, 
which the tall-growing peas require, will answer for the generality of run- 
ning kidney beans. The Lima beans will need strong poles, from eight to 
nine feet high. You may now make preparation for forcing cucumben and 
melons, 50, 66. 

FEBRUARY. 

Manure may be carried into those places where it is needed, left m a 
heap, but not spread. Wherever and whenever the snow is off the ground, 
rake together and burn the haulm, or whatever may remain from the last 
year's crop. Fences should be inspected and repaired, and seeds rubbed out 
and cleaned. Straw mats for the hot-beds, pales, rails, lattices, or trellises 
fo* espalier trees, should be got in readiness. See that your garden 
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iools ape in good repair, and pit>cure such new ones as may be necessary 
It is now time to set about procuring and preparing materials for, and form- 
ing hot^beds. Clean trees from moss, and protect them against mice 
and rabbits by whitewashing with lime, or smearing with some composi- 
tion which is ofiensive to those vermin. Enter in earnest into the business 
of forwarding various kinds of seedling plants, by artificial means, so that 
they can have strong roots, and arrive at some size by the time they would 
naturally make their first appearance above ground. This may well be 
done by adopting Mr. Armstrong's method with regard to melons, 64. At- 
tend to your fruit in your fruit-room or cellar, dn shelves or in boxes, and, if 
necessary, pick it over, and cull out whatever is defective: wipe the re- 
mainder dry, and pack it away anew. .But if it is put ddwn in some sort of 
grain, dry sand, flax-seed cha^ or, what is probably best of all, pulverized 

Slaster of Paris, you will not need to meddle with it. You may now, per- 
aps, begin to force asparagus in hot-beds, 14. Sow under glass cases, for 
tTansplanting or otherwise, radishes, carrots, small salads, peas, beans, &c. 
Protect choice plants, which may show a disposition to vegetate, by matting, 
litter, caises of wicker, old bark, and other proper means. 

MARCH. 

Lettuce may be sowed in the open ground as soon as frost will permit, 
62. It may be sowed between vacant rows, intended for other plants, and 
pulled out for use before the other plants are large enough to be encumbered 
by it. Early peas cannot be planted too soon ^er the ground is thawed, 
82, Radishes may be sowed as soon as the seed can be raked in. Sow 
2abbages, cucumbers, melons, cauliflowers, squashes, &c. in hot-beds, under 
glasses, &c., 49, 61, 104. Dig up vacant ground, applying manure. Dress 
borders, and clip edgings of box. Clean, relay, or make new gravel walks. 
Attend to, and turn over compost beds. Dress asparagus beds, or make new 
ones the latter part of this month or the beginning of April, 14. Select from 
your cellar the best cabbages with heads, and set them in some proper place 
to stand for seed. Set the diflerent kinds remote from each other, to pre- 
vent their mixing at the time of blossoming. Likewise, set some of your 
best cabbage stumps for early salad and greens If the ground is moist, set 
shallow ; if dry, place them about six inches deep. Small salading, such as 
cresses, 48, mustard, 70, 71, radish, 95, &c., when a constant supply is 
wanted, should be sown once a week or fortnight. CeleYy for an early crop 
may be sown in this month, though the principal sowing had better be 
deferred till April, .43. Artichokes should be sowed as early as the seasoa 
will permit, 12; and horse-radish. 

• 

APRIL. 

In the Eastern States generally, and in those parts of the Middle States 
where the ground is naturally somewhat moist and heavy, this is the month 
for sowing the principal garden crops. Sow the hardy kmds as soil, site and 
season will permit, that the plants may be firmly established before they 
are overtaken by the heat and drought of summer. But a stiff* and moist 
soil should never, on any -account, be dug, plowed or harrowed when it is so 
wet as to be clammy and. adhesive. On the other hand, a light, sandy soil 
will l>e meliorated by being hoed, or otherwise wrought on while moist. 
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* Eaitk of a oonsUtence that will hold water loofest vnthoui becoming hard 
wkm dry^ is that of all othen the hest adapted for raising the generality of 
plants in the greatest perfection. The great art of improving sand j and clay 
soils is to give to the former such dressings of clay, cow^dung, and other 
kinds of manure, as will have a tendency to hind and make it more compact, 
and, consequently, more retentive of moisture ; and, to the latter, coats of 
sandy earth, pond mud, horse dung," &c. — M^Mahon, 

Sow artichokes, 11, asparagus, 14, horse, or garden heans, 17, kidney heans, 
19^ heets, 22, the last of this month, or the first of next. Borecole, 26, Brus- 
sels sprouts, 29 ; sow cabhage seed, 30, set out cabbage plants, 31, sow car- 
doons, 37, carrots, 38, cauliflowers, 41, celery, 43, coleworts, succession- 
crops of cresses, 48, cucumbers in hollowed turuips placed in a hot-bed, 
53, or in pots under hand-glasses, &c. ; propagate fruit-trees by cuttings. 
You may set out a few dandelion plants in your garden, 57, and let us know 
how you succeed in attempting to domesticate them. Look out for, and 
destroy insects; sow a little early summer endive, 58, fennel, 59; pro- 
pagate garlic, leeks, 60, lettuce, 61, marjoram, onions, 72, parsley, 78, pars- 
nep, 79, successive crops of different sorts of peas, 82, potatoes, 87, radish, 
95, sage, 99, salsify, 99, savory, 100, sea-kale, 101, skirret, 102. 

MAY. 

You may now sow most or all the articles mentioned in the Calendar for 
the last month, either as first or succession-crops. Plant your cucumberB^ 
49, and melons, 63, for a general crop in the open ground about the 20th ; 
also, squashes, pumpkins, and gourds ; likewise Indian corn for an early gar- 
den crop. Plant your bush- beans and pole-beans, for your principal crop, 
at any time when most convenient during the month, 17. It is recom- 
mended to set the poles, and then plant the beans round the poles. Weed 
and thin your advancing crops of radishes, 95. Transplant radishes for 
seed, 95. Sow succession-crops of spinach, 103. Carrots may be sown in 
the Eastern States in the forepart of the month, 38. Weed and thin beets, 
carrots, parsneps, onions, early turnips. Sow more turnips of the early kinds 
for crops in succession. Such sowing is best performed in the first week of 
the month, in order that the roots may have time to grow to a good size be- 
fore they are overtaken by summer heat and drought. Early cauliflower 
plants, as they advance in growth, should have earth drawn up about their 
stems, and be watered in dry weather. You will do well to sow peas for 
succession-crops, at least twice this month, 82. You may set out or trans- 
plant early lettuce. Sow as many of the sorts of small salading as you may 
need for market or family consumption. Now is, perhaps, as |HY>per a 
time as any in the year for pruning, fruit-trees. The season for prumng is 
immediately before, or commensurate with, the rising of the sap. Let your 
ducks have constant employment as vermin pickers. Attack insects by 
sprinkling over them, by means of a syringe, watering-pot, or garden enginei 
nmple water, soap suds, decoctions of tobacco, of elder, &c. &c. 

JUNE. 

Melons and cucumbers, which have hitherto been protected by glasses oi 

Saper frames, may now be exposed to the open air. If the season be at all 
ry, your vegetables, particularly your cucumbers, will need water. [See 
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Introduction.] Be careful to keep your crops clean, by hand-*' ceding 
and hoeing. About the last of the month, you may sow crops af me- 
lons and cucumbers for pickling. Thin forward melon plants, leaving only 
two or three in a hill, 65. Attend to your cabbage and cauliflower ptents, 
as Well as your beans, &c., and see that they are not destroyed by the cut 
worm. " If you perceive any plants injured, open the earth at the foot of the 
plant, and you will never fail to find the worm at the root, within four inches, 
till him, and you will save not only the other plants of your garden, but 
probably many thousands in future yiears.*' Hoe and bush your late peas : 
plant more potatoes, succession-crops of kidney bean%, 19, peas, 82, small 
salads and lettuce every week or ten days. " Thin out and earth up all your 
plants ; remember that frequent hoeing is both rain and manure to your ve* 
getables in dry weather." Celery plants may now be planted out in trenches, 
43. When the plants have grown to the height of eight or ten inches, draw 
earth about them, breaking it fine. This should be done in dry weather, be- 
ing careful not to bury the heart. Plant out cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, 
&c., in moist or cloudy weather, but not when the ground is wet and heavy. 
Cut and dry such herbs as have come to maturity, for winter use. You 
may as well dry and pulverize some kinds, if you choose. Look over 
your grafted trees, and you may ascertain whether the scion has united with 
the stock. Take off the clay, and loosen the bandages of such grafts as have 
succeeded, and tie weak grafts and dangling shoots from budded stocks to neat 
stakes. Rub ofl* all -superfluous, irregular, or ill placed shoots or suckers. 
Where your fruit trees appear to be overloaded with fruit, pick off a part, 
and carefully gather all that which has fallen and give to your swine, in or- 
der to destroy the curculio. 

JULY. 

Clean and prepare your ground where your early crops of peas, spinage, 
cauliflowers, and cabbages grew, and all other vacant spots, to Qultivate 
thereon such plants as are proper to supply your table, in autumn and winter, 
w^ith later-grown productions. You may continue to sow crops of small sal- 
ading every eight or ten days, as directed in former months ; but they 
should now be sown on shady borders, or else be shaded by mats, occasion- 
ally, from the mid-day sun, and frequently watered, both before and after the 
plants appear above ground. You may now plant out your celery plants in 
trenches, 43, unless you have already performed that operation, as directed 
last month. About the middle of July, and from that time to the end of the 
first week in August, you may sow turnips, 111. Thin and transplant such 
lettuces as were sown last month, and sow more lettuce-seed in the begin- 
ning, middle, and last week of this month, in order to have a constant supply 
for tne table, 61. Sow likewise radishes, 95, and in the last week of this 
month a good crop of spinach may be sown for autumn use j it will not then 
be so liable to run to seed as in the preceding months. It is a good practice 
to sow early kinds of cabbages, SO, about this time, for a supply of young 
greens during autumn. Collect all kinds of seeds as they come to maturity, 
cutting off or pulling up the stems with the seeds attached, as they ripen. 
Spread them in some airy place under cover, turning them now and then, 
that the seeds may dry and harden gradually, and be careful not to lay them 
so thick as to hazard their heating and fermenting. When they are suflS 
ciently dry, beat out and clean the seeds, and deposit them in bags or boxe 
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tOl % uitad. Give water to inch plants as require it, but let this be alwaya 
done in the evening, that it maj be of use to the vegetables before the sun 
shall cause it to evaporate. 

You may now inoculate or bud your fruit-trees^ and, wbere it can be 
done without inconvenience, it will l>e well to turn swine into your orchard 
to eat the &llen and decayed fruit, and thus destroy the insects which it con- 
tains. If, however, this cannot well be done, oi you have not swine in suffi- 
cient numbers to devour all your fallen fruit, it will be well to gather and 
carry it from the sround before the insects, which inhabit it, make their way 
into the earth, and make you destructive visitations another season. 

AUGUST. 

Keep all your crops clear from weeds, using the hoe where safe and con 
venient ; otherwise make claw- hoes of your hands, and weed-extracting nip- 
pers of your thumb and fore-fingers. Pull up the naulm of peas, beans, &c., 
and remove it to your compost bed ; bury it between rows of plants, or 
throw It, together with all weeds, &c.,to your swine, that your premises may 
have a neat appearance. Cut such herbs as are now in fiovrer, to distill, or 
to dry for winter use, being careful to do it when they are dry, and spread 
them in a dry, shady place ; for, if they are dried in the sun, they will snrink 
very much, turn black, and prove of little value. Your dung-hills and com- 
poet-heaps should, during the summer months, be kept free from weeds, for 
if the seeds are permitted to ripen and fall, the dung when carried into the 
garden, will disseminate weeds innumerable. Attend to plants set out for 
seed, and put stakes to such as need support. This month, as well as 
' the latter part of July, is the proper season for inoculating or budding. 
M'Mahon says, "■ Cherries, plums, or any other fruit-trees, may be budded 
in August, if the bark parts freely from the stock. Pears ought to be inocu* 
lated the early part of the month, or while the sap flows freely ; but the 
peach, nectarine, almond, and apple, will succeed any time between the first 
of August and twentieth of September, provided the stocks are young and 
vigorous." 

Preserve peach, plum, cherry, and apricot stones, &c., to sow for raisiLg 
stocks to bud and graft on. These may either be sown immediately, or kept 
in common garden earth, or moist sand. But it will be necessary to sow 
them before the stones open, and the radicles begin to shoot ; otherwise ma- 
ny of them will be broken or torn in the process of sowing. Every day they 
are kept out of ground is an injury to them ; and if they remain in a dry state 
till spring, very few will vegetate till a year after, and the greater number 
not at all. Continue to collect and preserve seeds as directed last month. 
Sow onions to stand over winter, 72 ; likewise, cauliflowers, 41 . 

SEPTEMBER. 

Hoe and thin your growing crope of spinach, 103. In the first week of this 
month, sow a full crop of the prickly-seeded kind for winter and spring use, 
103. And, at the same time^ you should sow a good supply of the early 
short-top, white and red tumip-rooted and salmon radishes, 95. Earth up 
celery as it advances in growth, but be careful to avoid covering the hearts 
of the plants. This work should be done in a dry day. See that you do not 
bruise or injure the stalks ; for if they are crushed or wounded, they will be 
subject to rot. Gather all kinds of seeds as they ripen, \vhi:h may be 
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if possible, be done in moist weather. Pull and preslerve your ripe onions, 
72, and sow anore to stand over winter, 76. Protect your grapes and other 
fruit against wasps. This may be done by hanging up phials of honeyed or 
augared water near the fruit you wish to defend from their attacks, in which 
many of the tiny depredators will be caught and destroyed. Tnoroughly 
clean from weeds all the seed-beds and young plantations of trees, shrubs, 
&c. Gather cucumbers and mangoes for pickling before they spot. Sow 
cealiflowers about the 20th, 41. 

OCTOBER. 

The young cabbage plants, produced from seeds sown last month, and in- 
tended for early summer cabbages, 'should be transplanted into the beds in 
which they are to remain during winter, 30. 

Prepare a bed for them, the width of your garden frame, in a warm, well- 
sheltered place, where the sun has the greatest power ; yet be careful never 
to admit the direct sunshine on the plants, when in a frozen state. When 
you have no glasses, the plants may be protected during winter by boards or 
mats, giving air in mild weather. Cauliflowers sown in August or Septem- 
ber snould be raised carefully, and protected, during the cold season, in garden 
frames, with boards, mats, &c., or perhaps some may survive if set in open 
borders, or they may be set in pots, 42. Weed and thin your late crops 
of spinach, leaving the best plants at the distance of three, four, or five inches 
asunder, 103. Early in the month, hoe and earth up the late-planted crops 
of cabbages, broccoli, add borecole, cauliflowers and other plants of the bras- 
sica genus. Towards the end of the month, if the stalks of asparagus turn 
yellow, cut them close to the earth ; clear the beds and alleys from weeds, 
and carry them with the stalks l>ff the ground. It will then not be amiss to 
cover the beds and alleys with old litter, well trodden down, to be removed 
in the spring. Or you may apply manure now, instead of in spring, as 
you judge best. Cut down all decayed flower stems, and shoots of the vari- 
ous kind of aromatic, pot and medicinal herbs, close to the plants ; clear the 
beds from weeds and litter, and carry the whole off the ground. Onions may 
now be planted out to raise seed, instead of setting them in the spring, as di- 
rected p. 76. The seeds of dill, skirret, rhubarb, sea-kale, may now be 
sown ; for, if kept out of ground till spring, many of them will not vegetate 
till a year after; but when sown in Octoler or November, if the seeds are 
fresh and perfect, they will vegetate in the April following. Begin to take 
up and secure potatoes, 87, beets, 22, carrots, parsneps, turnips, Jerusalem 
artichokes, &c., 13. Give a general hoeing and weeding to all your crops, 
and carry the weeds out of the garden. Sucb spaces of ground as are now 
vacant should be dunged, dug, or trenched, and thus have the advantage of a 
winter fallow, and that exposure to frost, which will reduce it to fine tilth, 
and destroy worms, the larvae of insects, &c. The old beds of strawberries 
should, some time in this month, be cleaned from weeds, and the vines or 
runners taken off close to the plants. Then, if there be room, loosen the 
«arth to A moderate depth between the plants, taking care not to disturb the 
roots. And if the plants are in beds with alleys between, line out the alleys, 
«nd W. them be dug a moderate depth, breaking the earth very fine, and 
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•preading t auffidency of it over the beds, between and roiud the beds, m^ 
long care not to bury their tops. A slight top dressing of compost, sucn as 
described p. 286, may now be applied. It may now be time to gather and 
preserve apples and pears, though it is best to let them remain on the 
trees as lon^ as they are safe from frost. If you are not apprehensive o( 
.the depredations of mice, rats, squirrels, &c. you may sow the stones of plums, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. ; or vou may, if you think it more prudent, 
preserve them in sana till March or April. 

NOVEMBER. 

Grather from your garden, before the hard frosts commence, all those fruits 
of your labors, which you wish to preserve through the winter, not forgetiing 
winter squashes. Tidce up and preserve cabbages, as directed p. 35. Pre 
serve your celery, 44. You may gather a part in dry weather, and pack it 
in boxes in dry sand, and place the boxes in a warm cellar, leaving the tops 
and leaves open to the air. Those cabbage and cauliflower plants, which 
you mean shall stand through the winter in frames, should, during the con- 
tinuance of mild weather, be allowed every advantage of free air. to inure 
them, by degrees, to bear cold. Take the glasses off entirely, in tne warm 
part of the day, but place them again at night, and in wet or cold weather. 
If your beetr, turnips, parsbeps, &^ are not secured, take them up, and pre- 
serve them, as directed last month. You ma^ now sow the seeds of rhubarb, 
sea-kale, skirrets, parsneps, and many other kinds, which are somewhat slow 
in vegetating, and they will come forward early, and grow vigorously in the 
spring. In tne beginning of this month, you may manure and trench the 
eround which is intended for early crops, and, if it lie of a stiff, heavy nature, 
lay it up in ridges, to receive the benefit of the winter frosts. You may now 
sow early peas, to come up in the spring, if ^ou can preserve them against 
mice, 84. This is, perhaps, as eligible a period as any for the planting ol 
apple-trees, and other fruit-trees, or sowing* seeds in a nursery. Lay light 
litter of some kind a good thickness over the roots of the more tender and 
choice kinds of trees and shrubs, to protect them from frost. 

DECEMBER. 

The severity of the weather in this month generally allows but little to be 
done in the Middle and Northern States. Should the season permit, you may 
perform any of the operations directed for last month, which remam unfin 
ished. If the weather continues open, carry out and spread manure, and 
trench the ground, as directed for the last month. Provide from the woods, 
&c. pea-sticks ana bean-poles, of suitable lengths and sizes, as directed in 
January. Collect all your old sticks and poles, which are still fit for use, 
and place them together with your new ones under cover, to prevent their 
rotting. Be careful to shut the frost out of the apartments in which you have 
stored your fruit for winter and spring use. Examine the fruit wliich you 
have on shelves in cellars, once every ten days, and take away any that you 
find tainted. Repair all decayed trellises, espaliers, &c. Procure stakes and 
othei materials which may l>e wanted in a more busy season. 
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Dow2img*8 (A. J.) La&dsoape Oardexdng. 

A TreatiM on th« Theory and Fnotico of Laodaoape Ckodenlog. Adapted to Norik 
America, with a Ttew tn the ImpioTemeii^of Oonntry BeddeneM, oomprifliiig Hia- 
torteal Notleea and General Prlnclpliee of the Aft Dfrectlone for Lajring oat Groandi 
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tion AcooDipaniments to the Houae and Groond, the Formation of Pieeea of Artilloiat 
Water, Flower Gardens, ete., with BemarkB on Bnial Arohltectiiie. Elegantly Uliia- 
trated, with a Portrait of the Aathor. By A J. Downing. Prioe $8 60. 

Howning's (A. J.) Bioral Essays. 

On Uortioultnre, Landscape Gardening, Boral Arohitectare, Treea, Agricvltnre, Fralt^ 
with bis Letters fh>m England. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Geoige 
Wm. Cnrtia, and a letter to his friends by Fredwika Bremer; and an elegant ifeeel 
Portrait^ of the Aathor. Prioe $3. 

The Practical Fruit, Flower, and Eitcben Gardener*s Com- 
panion, with a Calendar. By Patrick Neill LLb D., F. B. B. B., Secretary to the Boyal 
Caledonian Hortlcnltaral Bodety. Adapted to the United Statee, from the ibiwth 
edition, revised and improved by the aathor. Edited by G. Emerson, M. D., Editor 
of ** Johnson's Farme*^ Encyclopedia.** With Notea and Additions by B. G. Pardee 
autlior of ** Manual of the Strawberry Culture.** With lUustrstlonsL Price $1. 

Hum's (B.) Practical Land Drainer; 

Being a Treatise on Draining Land, in which the moat approved systems of DniB^(B 
are explained, and their differeneea and comparative merits discussed; with fall 
Diroetiona fur the Cutting and Making of I>raina, with Bemarka upon the Tarioui 
Materials of which they may be oompoaed. With many illnstrntionai By & Mmin, 
Landscape Ganlt»ner. Price 60 ots. 

Bliot's (F. B.) American Fniit-Orower*s Guide in Oroliard 

and Garden: being a Compend of Uie History, Modes of Propagation, Oultore, te« 
of Frutt^ Treei^ and Shmb^ with deseriptiona of neariy all the varieOea of Fruita eiil« 
ttvated la thia coontry; and Notea of their adaptation to localities, aoila, and a com- 
fletolM of Frvita worthy of otHItMIoil By F. B. EOlot, Pomoloiiit Prioe$lia 
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Pardee (B. G.) on Strawberry Cnltar^. 

A Complete Manual for the OoIttvatloD of the StrArberry; with a deiorfiytliNi of ib« 
beet varieties. 

Also, Notlcee of the Baspbeny, Blaekbeny, GiUTaafc» Oooeeberry, and Grape; with 
directions for .their onltivation, and the seleetion oi the best varietiea. ''Every pro- 
eees here recommended has been proved, the plans of others tried, and the resnlt Is 
here glven.^ With a yalnable Appendix, oontainipg the obserratlons and ezperienoe 
«f some of the moatsaeeessftil coltivatora of these frnits in our conntry. Price 60 ceutai 

Sana's Mnok Kannal for the nse of Farmers. 

A Treatise on the Physical and Chemical Pn^rtica of Soils, the Chemiialry ti 
Jfanvrea ; melodin; also the sabjects of oomposts, axtifieial manures «imI inigatisa. 
A new edition, with a chapter urn Bonea and Saperphosphates. fl. 

The Stable Book. 

A Tireatise on the Managemeat of Horses, ia r^latloii to Slabiiag, OroomiBflr) Feed- 
ing, Watering, and Working, ConstrBCtion of Stables, V^aUIation, Appendages of 
StaUes, Management of the Feet, and Management of Diseased and DefectiT* 
Hones; By John Stewart, 'Veterinary Soigeoo. With notea and additions adaptinf 
it to American Food and Climate By A. B. Allen, editor of the AmerieaB Agricul 
tnrist. $1. 

Chorlton*s Grape Grower's Guide. 

Intended especially for the American Climate. Bdng a Praeticsl Treatise on the 
CaltiTation of the Orape Vine in each department of Hot Home, Cold Grapery, 
Betarding House, and Oat-door Cnltnre. With plans for the oonstrnction of the 
reqniMte bnildings, and giving the best methods of heating the same. Erery depart- 
ment being fully illustrated. By William Cborlton, author of *' The Cold Grapeiy,^ 
Ac Price 60 ets. 

White's (W. N.) Gardening for the South ; 

Or, the Kitchen and Fmit Oarden, with the best methods for their Cultivation ; 
tofB^herwith btnis upon Landscape and Flower Gardening; containing modes of 
ealtore and descriptions of the species and varieties of the Culinary Tegetablea, 
Frait Trees and Fruits, and a select list of Ornamental Trees and Plants, found by 
trial adapted to the States <tf the Union south of Pennsylyania, with Gardening 
Oalandais for the same. By Wm. N. White, of Athens, Georgia. Price $1 26. 

Eastwood's (B.) Manual for the Culivation of the Cranberry. \ 

With a description of the best yarioties. By B. Eastwood. " Septimus" of the New 
Tork Tribune. Price 60 cts. * 

Johnson's (Geo. W.) Dictionary of Modem Gardening. 

With One Hundred and Eighty Wood Cuts. Edited, with numerous additions, by 
David Landreth, of Philadelphia. Price |1 60. 

Bersoz' Culture of the Vine. 

A Slew Process for jthe Cnltnre ot the Tine, by Penos, Professor to the Faculty of 
Sdenoes of Strasbourg; directing Professor of the School (^ Pharmacy of the same 
eity. Tkrandatad by J. O. C. Barclay, Surgeon. U. B. N. Prioa, paper, S6 eents; 
aloth, 60 cents. 
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Johnston's (James F. W.) Catechism of Agricultnral Chemis- 

try and Geology. By James F. W. Johnston, Bl A., F. B. 88. L. and E., Honorary 
Member of the Eoyal AgrlcuHaral Society of England, and anthor of " Lectnres on 
Agricnltural Chemistry and Geology." With an Intfoductloa by John Pitkin Nor- 
ton, It A., late Professor of Beientlfic Agriculture in Yale CoUega With Notes and 
AdditloDS by the Author, prepared expressly for this edition, and an Appendix com- 
piled by the Superintendent of Education in Nova Scotia. Adapted to the ose of 
schools. Price 25 cts. 

Johnston's (James F. W.) Agricnltural Chemistry. 

Lectures on the Appliaiiicn of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture. New edition, 
with an Appendix, containing the Author's Experiments in Ftactical Agriculture. $1.22!^ 

Smith's (C. H. J.) Landscape (htrdeninir» Parks and Pleasure 

Grounds. With Practical Notes on Country Sesidences, Villas, Public Parks, and 
Gardens. By Charles H. J. Smith, Landsci^ Gardener and Garden Architect, Ac 
With Notes and Additions by Lewis F. Allen, author of "Eural Architecture," Ac. 

The author, while engaged In his profcaaion for the last eighteen years, has often 
been requested to recommend a book which might enable persons to acquire soms ' 
general knowledge of the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

The object of the piesent work is to preserve a plain and direct method of statemeni^ 
to be intelligible to al who have had an ordinary education, and to give directions 
which, It Is hoped, will be found to be practical by those who haye an adequutt 
knowledge of country affairs. Price $1 26. 

Norton's (John P.) Elements of Scientific Agricnltnre; 

Or, the Gounexlon between Science and the Art of Practical Farming. (Prize Essay 
of the New York State Agricultural Society.) By John P. Norton, M. A, Professof 
of ScIentUlo Agriculture iii Tale College. Adapted to the use of Schools. Price 60 
Mntu 

Hash's (J. A.) Progressive Farmer, 

A Scientific Treatise on Agricultnral Chemistry, the Geology of Agricultara, on Flanti 
ud Animals, Manures and Soils applied to Practical Agriculture; with a Catechism 
of ScientlAc and Practical Agriculture. By J. A. Nash. Price 60 cents. 

Chorlton's (Wm.) Cold Grapery. 

From dh-ect American Practice: being i concise and detailed Treatise on the OnlttTa- 
tion of the Exotic Grape Vine, under Glass without artificial heat By Wm. dwrU 
ton, Gardener to J. C. Green, Esq., Staten Island, N. Y. Price 60 cents. 

Allen (J. Pisk) on the Gnltnre of the Grape. 

A Practical Treatise on the Culture and Treatment of the Grape YIne, embracing lli 
history, with dbrections for Its treatment In the United States of America, in the open 
air and under glass structures, with and without artificial heat By J. Fisk Allen. 
Price $1. 

Hoare (Clement) on the Grape Vine. 

A Practical Treatise on the Oultiration of the Grape Ytne on Open Walls, with a 
Desertptiye Account of an improyed method of Planting and Unnaging the BmtIb oI 
QfipeYlnes. By dement Hoarse WithanAppandizanttMOaltlvBtfoaortlMi 
lBtfa#17n'tedStatea. SOoeata 
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Every Lady Her own Flower Gardener; 

Addroned to the Indnstrions and Eoonomieal only ; ooatitniDg Simple and Pndleal 
I>irocdon8for Oaltlvating Phuts and Flowecs; atao^Hinta for the Managament «1 
Flowers in Soonu, with brief Botanical DeaoriptioBa of PlaatB and Flowem The 
whole in plain and dmple language. Bj Looiaa JobnaoB. Gkrth, priea 00 el& 

The American Agricnltnriflt; 

Being a OoUection of Original Arttelea on the Yarlons Snl^eets eonnaetad with the 
Farm, in ten toK Svoi, eontaining nearly four thonaaad pages. $10. 

nie Complete Farmer and American (lardener, 

Baral Economist, and NewAmeriean Qardener, eoDtaJningaCompendioaBBpltoiiieol 
the most Important Branches of Agricoltaral and Bnral Economy; wtth Prsetical Di- 
rections on the Cultivation nl Fmits and Vegetables; tndoding Landscape and Ora»- 
mental Gardening. By Tliomas G. Feesenden. 2 Td& in one. $1 S&. 

Fessenden's (T. 0.) American Kitchen Gkurdener; 

Gontaintng Directions for the CnltiTation of Vegetabka aad Garden Fnltn Cloth, 
price 60 et& 

Dadd*s (Oeo. H.) American Cattle Doctor; 

Oontaining the necessary information for preserying the health and enrfng the diseaaaa 
of Oxen, Ck)ws, Bhoep, and Swine, with a great variety of original reeeipts, and valu« 
e able laftxination in reference to Farm and Dairy management, wheraby ey^y man 
can be his own Cattle Doctor. The principles taught in this work are, that all modi- 
eation shall be sabserrient to nature— that all medioinea most be sanative in their 
operation, and administered with a view of aiding the Tital powera, Instead of deprea* 
sing, as heretofore, with the lancet or by poison. By G, H. Dadd, M. D., Veterinary 
Practitioner. Price $1. 

Browne^s (B. Jay) Field Book of Manures: 

Or, American Mack Book; treating of the Nature, Properties, Sources, History, and 
Oiierstions of all the Principal Fertilizers and Manures In Common Use, with Specifis 
Directions for tbrfr Preservation, and Application to the Soil and to Crops; drawn 
lh>m Antlientic Sources, Actual Experience, and Personal ObsMration, aa cooa* 
bincd with the leading Principles of Practical and Bdentiao Agricoltoia By D. J«y 
Browne. $1 25. 

&andall*s (H. S.) Sheep Husbandry; 

With an acoonnt of the different breeds, and general directions tn regard to Summer 
and Winter management, breeding, and the treatment of disessea, with portraits and 
other engravings. By Henry S. Bandall. Price $1 28i. . 

Blake's (Bev. John L.) Farmer at Home. 

A Family Text Book for the Country; being a Cydopadla of Agricoltaral Impl«* 
ments and Productions, and of the more Important Topics in Domeatio Eeonomy^ 
Science aad Ltteratore; adapted to Bund Life. By Bct. John L. Blake, O. IX 
if S6u 
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Tonatt and HCartin on Cattle ; 

Being a Treatise on their Breeds, Management and Diaeasee, oomprising afull History 
of tlie Tarious Baoea ; their Origin, Breeding, and Merits; their capadtj for Beef and 
Millc By W. Yooatt and W. 0. L. Martin. The whole forming a complete Gnida 
for the Farmer, the Amateur, and the Yetetinaiy Sorgeon, with 100 iUnatrationfk 
BdUed by Ambrose SteTens. |1 2S. 

Yonatt on the Horse. 

Touatt oa the Btractnie and Diseases «rthe Hon^ with their Semedies. Alio, Frao- 
tlcal Enles for Bayers, Breeders, Smiths, Aa Edited by W. G. 8pooner, M. B. QT. S. 
With an account of the Breeds In the Unitsd Slates, by Henry 8. BandalL $1 26i 

Yonatt and Martin on the Hog. 

A Treatise on the Breeds, Management and Medical Treatment of Swine, with dlreo- 
tions for Baiting Porlc and Caring Bacon and Hams. By Wm. Yooatt, B. 8. and W* 
C It, Martin. Edited by Ambrose Stevens. Illustrated with engravings drawn from 
life. 75cts. 

Yonatt on Sheep ; 

Their Breed, Management, and Di«ea^e^ with illustrative engravings; to which are 
added Bemarlcs on the Breeds and Management of Sheep in the United States, and on 
the Culture ofFine Wool in Silesia. By William Yonatt TScts. 

Amerioan Architeet. 

The American Architect, comprising Original Designs of cheap Country and Yill<g« 
Besidences, with Details, Specifications, Plans, and Directions, and an estimate of tbo 
Costof each Design. By John W. Bitch, Architects First and Second Series, qoaiCa 
bound in 1 vol, half rocn, |6 

Domestic Medicine. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine, or Poor Man's Friend, in the Boars of Affliction, Pain, and 
Sickness, Raymond's new revised edition, improved and enlarged by John G. Goan, 
8vo. Sheep, $3. 

Fodder's (James) Fanner's Land Measurer; 

Or, Pocket Companion ; showing at one view, the C(mtents of any Piece of Land from 
Dimensions taken in Yards. With a set of Useful Agriealtnral Tables. Price 60 cts. 

Chemical Field Lectures for Agricnltnrists; 

Or, Chemistry without a Uaster. By Dr. Julius Adolphus Stockhardt, Professor in 
the Royal Academy of Agriculture at Tbarant Translated from the German. Edited, 
with notes, by James E. Teschemacher. Price $1. " 

Thaer's (Albert D.) Agriculture. 

The Principles of Agriculture, by Albert D. Ibayer ; translated by William Shaw and 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., FJI.S. With a Memoir of the Author. 1 voL 8yo, 
strong cloth. Price |2. 

This work is regarded by those who are competent to judge, as one of the most 
beautiful works that has ever appeared on the subject of agriculture. At the same 
time that it is eminently practical, it is philosophical, and, even to the general reader, 
remarkably entertaining. 

^'^n Thaer was educated for a physician ; and, after reaching the summit of his pro- 
> retired into tho oouatry, vli«f Uf fwdta iooq btoamo tha admirattoB of 
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the citizens; and when be began to laj latrisntatlonsand orebardB,to onlUyate berb* 
age and yegetables, the whole ooantry was fjstonlshed at bis science In the art of cnltl* 
vation. He soon entered upon a large fanri, and opened « school for the study of Agri- 
eoHore, wheie his fame became known from one end of Earope to the other* 

This great work of Yon Thaer^s has passed through four editions in the United 
States, bat it is still oompaiatively unknown. The attention of owners of landedc 
estates in cities and towns, as well as those persona engaged in the practical porenltsol 
agriculture, is earnestly requested to this Tolume. 

Ouenon on Milch Cows ; 

A Treatise on Milch Cows, whereby the Quality and Quantity of liilk which any C«w 
will give may be accurately determined by observing Natural Marks or External In- 
dications alone ; the length of time she will oontinne to give Milk, &c., &c By M. Francto 
Guenon, of Liboume, Franee. Translated by NIeholas P. Tilst, Esq. ; with Introduo- 
tory Bemarks and ObservatloKiS on the Cow and the Dairy, by John 8. Skinner. Illoi- 
'•rated with numerona Engiavings. Prioe^ neatly done up in paper C0Yen» 8Ti ets. 
bound in cloth, 62i ctfc. 



American Poultry Yard. 

The American Poultry Yard; comprising the Origin, History, and Description of the 
dififerent Breeds of Domestic Poultry, with complete directions for their Breedhig, 
Crossing, Rearing, Fattening, and Preparation for Market; including speeiflc directioni 
for Caponizing Fowls, and fcnr the Treatment of the Principal Diseases to which they 
are subject, drawn l^om authentic sources and personal obieryattoii. niostnted with 
numerous engravlngai By D. J. Browne. Cloth, $1. 

The Shepherd's Own Book ; 

With an Account of the different Breeds and Management and DitsMes of Sheep, 
and General Directions in regard to Summer and Winter Management, Breeding, and 
the Treatment of Diseases; with llluatratlve engravings^ by Yonatt 6t Bandall, em^ 
bracing Skinner'a Notes on the Breed and Managemmit of Sheep in the United Stately 
and on the Culture of Fine Wool Price tS^ 

Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture; 

Being a complete description of Farm Houses, Cottages, and Out Buildings, comprising 
Wood-houses, Workshops, Tool-housea, Carriage and Wagon houses, Stables, Smoke 
and Ash bouses, Ico houses, Apiaries or Bee houses, Poultry houses, Babbitry, Dove- 
cote, Piggery, Bams, and Sheds for Cattle, Ac, Ac; together ^rith Lawns, Pleasure 
Grounds, and Parks ; the Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Garden ; also, Useftd and Or- 
namental Domestic Animals for the Country Resident, Ac, <Sbo A Iso, the beet method 
of condnctlng water Into Cattle Yards and Houses. Beautifully Illustrated, Price 
II 25. 

Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book. 

The American Farm Book; or, a Compend of American Agriculture, beingaPme- 
tical Treatise on Soils, Manares, Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Boots, Fruity 
Cotton, Tobacco, Sagar Cane, Bioe, and every Staple Produet of thetJnited Stalee; 
with the best methods of planti ig, enltivating, and preparation for market lUuatnted 
by aore than 100 engravings. 8yB.L. Allen. Cloth, $1. 
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Ssemolin's (Ghas.) Vine-dreflBer's ^fft n n fti, 

Am illiwcrated treatiie on Yineyards and Wine-makiog, containing iiill hurtmetioos 
aa to locatim and aoii ; p«paratioa of groond ; selection and propagation of vines ; 
the treatment of a young Vineyard, trimming and training the vines ; manorea and 
the making of wine, doth, 60 cts. 

Bement'fl (C. N.) Eabbit Pander. 

A Tireatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding and Geneml Management of Babbits, 
with remarks upon their diseases and remedies, to which are added full directions 
lor the eoBstmction of Hutches, Babbitries, Ac., together with recipes for cooking 
and dressing for the table. Beautifully ilhistraled. Glotk, M eta. 

Xha Hone's Foot, and how to keep it Sound. 

With cuts illustrating the anatomy of the Foot, afad containing Tatnable hints OB 
■hoeing and stable management in health and in diseasa. By William Miles. Qolh, 
Meta. 

Stephens* (Henry) Book of the Farm; 

A Ck>mplete Guide to the Farmer, Steward, Plowman, Cattleman, Shepherd, Fielil 
Worker, and Dairy Maid. By Henry Stephens. With Four Hundred and Fifty 
II lustrations; to which are added Explanatory Notes, Reouurks, &c, by J. B. Skinner 
Heally one of the beet books fur a farmer to possess. Cloth, |4. 

Allen's (B« L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals ; 

Boing a History and Description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
and Farm Dogs, with Directions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing, Bearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for a profitable Market; also, their Diseases and Bemedfes, 
together with fa\l Directions for the Management of the Dairy, and the Comparative 
Economy and AdTsntages of Working Animaia, the Horse, Mule, Oxen, Sec By B 
L^AUen. Cloth, 75 eta. 

Browne's (D. J.) American Bird Fancier; 

Considered with reference to the Breeding, Bearing, Feeding, Management, and 
Peculiarities of Cage and House Birdai Illustrated with BograTiDga* By D. Jaj 
Browne. Wets 

Saxton's Enral Hand Books, . • . . • $i 25 

First Series, containing Treatises on^ 
The Horse^ The Pests of the Farm, 

The Hog, Domesttc Fowls, and 

The Honey Bee, The Cow. 

Saxton's Hnral Hand Books, |i ss 

Second Series, containing — 
"Every Lady Her Own Flower Gardener, Essay on Manures, 
Elements of Agriculture, American Kitchen Gardcmsr, 

Bird Fancier, American Bose Cultnrist, 

Saxton's Enral Hand Books, ^^ ^^ 

Third Series, contaming— 
MBeaonthoBorsa'sFool^ Tine-dresser's Manual, 

The Babbit Fancier, Bee-keeper's Chart, 

WeeksonBee^ C biiim) l iMdeKasr 
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Boii8smgaiilt*8 (J. B.) Enral Economy, 

In its relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology; or, Chemistry applied 
to Agriculture. By J. B. Boossinganll. Translated^ with Notes, etc., by Oeorge 
I Law, Agriculturist 

" The work is the fruit of a long life of study and experiment, and its perusal 
will aid the farmer greatly in obtaining a practical and scientific knowledge of his 
profession." $1 25. 

Thompson (B. D.) on the Food of Animals. 

Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals and the Fattening of Cattle; 
with remarks on the Food of Man. Based upon experiments undertaken by order 
of the British Government, by Robert Dundas Thompson, M.D., Lecturer on Prac- 
tical Cliemistry, University of Glasgow. 76 cts. 

Eichardson on Dogs: their Origin and Varieties. 

Directions as to their general Management. With numerous original anecdotes. 
Also, Complete Instructions as to Treatment under Disease. By H. D. Richardson. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings. 25 cts. paper; cloth, 50 cts. 
Tills is not only a cheap, but one of the best works ever published on the Dog. 

Idebig's (Jnstas) Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 

And its relation to Commerce, Physiology, and ALgriculture. Edited by John 
Gardner, M.D. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, 50 cts. 

The Bog and Gun. 

A few Loose Chapters on Shootmg, among which will be found some anecdotes 
and incidents. Also instructions for Dog Breaking, and interesting letters from 
Sportsmen. By A Bad Shot. Price 50 cts. 

Johnston's (J. F. W.) Elements of Agricnltnral Chemistry 

and Geology. With a Complete Analytical and Alphabetical Index, and an 
American Preface. By Hon. Simon Brown, Editor of the "New England Farm- 
•r.»» Price $1. 



SAXTON'S 

AU ttrrangtd and adapted to the Use nf Ameriean Farmm's, 
Price 8ft CcBto escli* 

Hogs; 

Their Oiiglik tad Taif etl«8 ; If uiasement, with a View to Profit, and Trestment nndcf 
BlNMe ; also^ Pkia DirectiooB rolatiTO to the most approved modee of (Hreeerviiig their 
Flesh. By H. D. BichardsoD, aathor of **The HIto and the Honey Bee^** Sbo^ Aq. 
With fllostraUoas— 12ma 

The Hive and the Honey Bee ; 

With plain directions for obtaining a oondderable Anmud Inoome from this branch of 
Knral Economy; also an Accoant of the Diseases of Bees, and their Bemedles^ and 
Bemarks as to their Enonies, and the best mode <tf pioteeting the HiTca from their at- 
tacks By H. D. Bichardson. With lUostrations. 

Domestic Fowls; 

Their Natnral History, Breeding, Bearing^ and General Management By H. D. 
Eiehardson, author of **The Natural History of the FoaaU Deer,"* Ae, With Hliu- 
tnitions. 

The Horse; 

Their Origin and Varieties; ^th Plain IHreotions as to the Breeding Bearing, and 
General Management with Instmctions as to the Treatment of Disease. Handsomely 
Illostrated— 12mo. By H. D. Bichardson. 

The Bose ; 

The American Bose Cnltnrlst ; being a Practical Treatise ob the Propagation, Oalttv** 
tlon, and Management in all Seasons, dto. With ftill diteotions for the Tnatment «€ 
the Dahlia. 

The Pests of the Farm; 

With Instractions for their Extirpation; being a Manual of Plain DIreetions tor the 
certain Destruction of eyery descrlpUon of Vermin. With numerous illuslratlons on 
Wood. ♦ 

An Essay on Manures; 

Submitted to the Trustees of the Massadhusetts Society fbr Promoting AgrienltuTa^ 
for their Premium. By Samuel H. Dana. 

The American Bird Fancier; 

Ck>n8idered with reference to the Breeding, Bearing, Feeding, Management, and Pe- 
culiarities of Gage and House Birds. Hlustrated with Engravinga. - By D. Jay 
Browne, 

Chemistry Made Easy. 

For the Use of Farmers. By J. Tophamu 

Elements of Agricnltnre. 

Translated from the Frendi, and Adapted to the nse of American Farmem By F. G« 

Skinner. 

The American Kitchen Gardener; 

Oontaining Directions Ibr the GoltiTation of Vegetablei and Garden Frnitk By T. G^ 
F o sa e n doa 
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The Bee Keeper's Chart; 

Being a brief practical Treatise on the Instincf, Habits, and Management of the Iloney 
Bee, in all Its various Branches, the resalt of many years* practical experience, whereby 
the auf lor has been enabled to divest the subject of mach that has been considered 
mysterions and difl3calt to overcome, and render it more sure, profltable, and interest* 
ing to every one than it has heretofore been. By £. W. Phelps. 

Every Lady Her Own Flower Gardener ; 

Addressed to the Indostrions and Economical only; containing Simple and Practical 
Directions for Oaltivating Plants and Flowers: also. Hints for the Management of 
Flowers in Booms, with brief Botanical Descriptions of Plants and Flowers. The 
whole in plain and simple langnage. By Loaisa Johnson. 

The Cow : Dairy Hnsbandry and Cattle Breeding. 

By M. M. Mllbom, and revised by H. D. Bichardson and Ambrose Stevens. With H- 
lustrationa 

Wilson on the Cnltnre of Flax ; 

Its Treatment, Agrlcnltaral and Technical ; delivered before the New York State Agri. 
oaltnral Soeiety, at the Annual Fair, held at Saratoga, in September last, by John Wil« 
■on, late President of the Boyal Agricoltoral Oollcge at Otrenoester, England. 

Weeks on Bees.— A Mannal ; 

Or, an Easy Method of Managing Bees in the most profitable manner to their owner ^ 
with infallible rnles to prevent their destruction by the Moth ; with an appendix by 
Wooster A. Flanders. 

Beemelin's (Chas.) Vine-dresser's Mannal. 

Gontaining'fall instractions as to location and soil ; preparation of ground ; selection 
and propagation of vines ; the treatment of a young Vineyard ; trimming and train- 
ing the vines ; manures and the making of wine. Every department illustrated. 

Bement's (C. If .) Babbit Fander. 

A Treatise on the Breeding, Bearing, Feeding and General Management of RAbbitt, 
with remarks upon their diseases and remedies ; to which are added full directions 
for the construction of Hutches, Babbitries., &c., together with recipes for cotddng 
and dressing for the table. 

The Horse's Foot, and how to keep it Sonnd. 

With cuts illustrating the anatomy of the Foot, and containing valuable hints on 
shoeing and stable management both in health and disease. By William Miles. 

The SkilM Honsewile, 

Or, Complete Guide to Domestic Cookery, Taste^ Comfort and Economy, embracing 
660 receipts pertaining to Household Duties, the care of Health, Gardening, BjrdS| 
Education of Children, etc., etc By Mrs. I*. G. AbalL 



C. M. Saxton ft Co., Pablidien, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 



THE BEST WOBE ON THE HORSE. 



PRIOB ONE DOLLAR, 



C. M. Saxton & Co. havb just published 

THE STABLE BOOK; 

L Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 

BY JOHN STEWABT, 

^•terlDafy Soismb, mad Prefiaoor of ▼•toriaary MedleiiM in th4 Andenoiiiaii UnlTtnitj, ObMgow. 

WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS ADAPTING IT TO AlIERICAN POOD & CUM ATB 

BY A. B.. ALLEN, 

Kditor of tho Amarleaa Agrienltnrist. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENQRAVINOS. 

CONTENTS. 



Chap. I.— Stabling, Constniction of Stables, 
Ventilation of Stables, Appendages of Stables. 

Chap. IL— Suble Operations, Stable Men, 
Grooming Operations of Decoration, Manage- 
ment of the Feet, Operations in the Stable. 

Chap. III.— Stable Reittraints, Acoidents, 
Habits, Vices. 

Chap. IV.— Warmth. 

Chap. V — ^Food — Articles of, Composition 
of, Preparation of, Assimilation of, Indigestion 



of,— Principles of Feeding, Practice of Feed- 
ing, Pasturing, Soiling, Feeding at Straw 
Yard. 

Chap. VI.— Water. 

Chap. Vn.— Service, General Preparation 
for Work, Physiology of Muscular Exertion, 
Preparation for Fast Work, Treatment after 
Work, Accidents of Work, Repose. 

Chap. Vin. — Management of Diseased and 
Defective Horses, Mecucal Attendance. 



" I have aimed in this Work TO MAKE PRACTICE THE MASTER OF THEORY, and have 
endeavored to arrange the whole subject into divisions which will render every part of it 
s«««7y ynder$toodf and Mtily rtf erred to bff every one.^*'-~Author^e Pr«/ac0. 

" The Horse has been a favorite study with me from childhood, and for twenty years I 
have been more or less engaged in breeding and rearing them, on my own farm, and break- 
ing and fitting them for market. I also had, during a residence of two years in Europe, the 
advantage of Studying the Stable Economy of large Military Establishments, and to inform 
myself by perional inspection on the subject of the Horse in general, and particularly his 
rearing and stable treatment, and in so doing examined alike the Tfaorouffh Bred, the Hon* 
ter, the Roadster, the Farm and the Dray Horse. A. B. Allbh." — Ameriean Editor » 



Tlie Horse's Foot, and How to keep it Sound. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 



Price : Paper, Twenty-fire Cents, doth, Fifty Cenii. 
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